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TO ACCOMPANY CuTTER,, B.Sc., M.D. 12mo. 140 Pages. 47 Illustrations. 30 cents. 
INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. By Cavin 
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« Illustrations. 50 cents. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY. AND HYGIENE. By Jonny 
C. Cutter, B.Sc., M.D. 140 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 























LEWIS MILLER, Akron, Ohio. 


SARAH C. LAKE, Principal of Primary Schools, Akron, 
Prepared by Ohio. 


| ELias PRAUNPELTER, Superintendent of Schools, Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States of Bodies. Reading Lessons. 
Summaries. Questions. Subjects for Composition. By PAvuL BExrt, author 





Edited by WILLIAM R. HARPER, Yale University. 


PRACTICAL aid to teaching reading. Designed to familiarize the pupil with the of ‘*‘ Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge.” Translated and Adapted for 
A use of letters and their combinations into words, of words and their combina- American Schools. Ilustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 36 cents. 
tions into sentences, and of sentences and their combinations into formal composition. “The child that has mastered this little book has taken a long step towards becoming an 


enthusiastic scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense of the term,—accurate, sugges 
tive, and stimulating to the young mind.”--New England Journal of Education. 


INTRODUCTION PRICES: 
Leaflets to accompany Appletons’ First Reader, - - - 12Cets. |The Be ginners’ Reading Book. 





Word-Manual to accompany Appletons’ First and Second Readers, 16 Cents. By Esex H Davis, A.M., Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Massachusetts. 
’ ’ Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 380cents. Teacher's Edition. 42 cents. 
Word-Manual (complete) to accompany Appletons’ Readers, - 20 Cents. arcpenee ace nese Mla A saci hele peers 


“It is a sensible illustrated text-book, which will be of great assistance to the teacher in giving 
s : s instruction to the little ones in a progressive and rational manner, and it contains many new ideas 
Send for Circulars. Sample Copies mailed to teachers at the Introduction | that are worthy of consideration.” —Boston Gazette. 











Prices. Any of the above books sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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Metcalf’s Language Exercises. Harper’s Inductive Latin Method. 
By RoBert C. MrtcaLF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and ORVILLE T. By Pror. Wm. R. HARPER, Ph.D., Yale University. and IsAAc B. BURGESS, 
BricHt, Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 12mo, 230 pages. A.M., Latin Master Rogers High School, Newport, R. [. 
Illustrated. For Introduction, 42 cents. For Introduction, each $1.00. 
“Shp caval amanigs t comnetiied eon lasgtay by habit” Habit comes of capeiel teenion, tone The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such signal 
practice, constant usage, strict watch-care repeated suggestion exercise in thinking, and in | 8¥ceess in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. A sentence of the original text is first 
the expressiun of thought. The work is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce placed before the pupil. The pronunciation and exact translation of each word are furnished 
correct habits and lead to wood usage. Much care is had in the arrangement of the lessons | "im. With the aid which the teacher gives him in advance, and with the materia\ given 





to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish repeated practice in every variety in the book, he thoroughly masters the words and phrases of this sentence or section. His 


of exercise. knowledge is tested by requiring him to recite or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as the case 
H , - i Ga . Cc k M h d may be, with only the aaeenee before a eye. — this as the foundation, and with | 
adequate notes, the words are trunsposed and introduced in various relations, care being taken | 

arper 5 n uctive ree et 0 a to prevent the memorizing of the Greek or Latin text, without a clear idea of the force of 





By Pror, WM. R. HARHER, Ph.D., Yale University, and WILLIAM E. WATERS, | each word, and by thus following a thoroughly inductive method, a knowledge of the language 
Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. is obtained in much less time than that usually required, 
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For School and Home. Edited by Larkin Dunrton, LL.D., The following Volumes in the Library now Ready: SEE. DAV vee, Badesl. ae Sena, Oo ee 
ead Master Boston Normal School. “a . i Also will be ready for early publication several other votumes. 
A seriés of choice volumes for supplementary reading, prepared STORIES OF CHILD LIFE. Copies of either of the above will be mai.ed to any teacher for 
and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness in the edu- By ANNA B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. examination on receipt of price. 
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62, « We are satisfied that the closer one examines these books the more deeply |GO. ‘‘The more advanced Readers in this series have points of special merit, con- 
will he be impressed in their favor.” forming as they do to the most approved pedagogic principles.” 
58. “Noteworthy in these four volumes are the excellent illustrations.” 61. ‘‘Harper’s Second Reader seems to glide on from the First without a break.” 
54. “The illustrations are gems of art, occupying just enough space without ex-|G2 “In my judgment, Harper’s Second Reader has no peer.” — vary 
cluding too much reading matter.” 63. ‘The subject matter, notably a i Second book, is genuine child literature, 
55. “The clear t the beautiful engravings, and the good binding i . bright, varied, instructive, and elevating.” 
at first sight” — - — s 64. ‘Harper's Third Reader is as nearly perfect as could be made.” 
56. “Harper's First Reader is a model book.” 65. ‘The subjects of the lessons in the Third Reader show that a skillful teacher 
57. “I like dingly the di d Sa , ‘ has planned them, selecting those that contain a living interest.” 
oo exceedingly the direct and progressive way in which the first book pro-' &&_ «Such subjects must inspire thought and aid the pupil to think for himself.” 
aoe Maren weneeene Of Ce Weil Sete. 67. ‘Harper's Fourth Reader is my ideal of a Reader for the grade for which it is 
58. “Harper's First Reader deserves unstinted praise.” 5 designed.” Bie nai - 
59, “Tt marks a point where, like Hercules’s pillars, there is nothing beyond.” i (To be Continued.) 
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Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photo- 
graphic Outfits for 
Amateurs, Specta- 
eles, Eye-Glasses, 
Opera and Marine 
Glasses, etc , etc. 
Illustrated Price List 
= mailed free to any ad- 
== dress, mention this 


paper in corresponding 
with us. 





ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


.IN_THE WORLD. 


AN ORKEWS’ 
Globe’, Tella- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts of all 
kinds, 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete 4 

end for circular’, 


Andrews M’fg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
and Post and Stockton 8ts., San Francisco. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Diplomas, Black Boards, Maps. 


istimates for School Supplies 
of every Description. 
ARTHUR COOPER, 
292 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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‘“* MEMORY AND ITs Doctors.” By Dr. Epb- 
WARD Pick, Pa.D., M. A., from Simonides to 
** Loisette.” With suggestions for a Rationa) 
Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND Fa- 
CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artificial means. Price 10c 
Address Dr. Pick, 24 Union Square, New York. 











CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the abov: 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust 
Drawing. 

yte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 








The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 





HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 
authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 

native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 


in French and German conversation. 
A special course for teachers free. 


Terms very low; French and German tables. 


For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 
PROF. N. A. JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 


W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
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FOSEPH GILLOTT’S g 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, |878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


PENS. 





For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X.Y. 


HENRY HOE, Soie Agent. 





19 JOHN ST., 


Pins for Schools. 





Pins for Classes. 
Class Rings and Badges. 
Medals for Graduates. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 


‘° NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Pins for Clubs. 
Pins for Societies. 








A Yoice Well Trained 
Is Alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 


Thousands of voices are ruined by 
improper training. The VAN BUREN 
METHOD OF VOICE CULTURE is the best. 
It is pronounced “the cream of the 
Rudersdorff Method.” Testimonials from 
pupils, artistes and physicians. 
pondence solicited. Summer Instruction 
for teachers. Pamphlet detailing the 
Method sent upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 


146 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Corres- 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N, Y. 

Established to prepare teachers for the public 
schools. Next term ben ay = Le wie yg ALS 1889, 
Tuition free and text-books furnished. veling 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, 

FRANK 8S. CAPEN, Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching. 
504 pages. $1.50. 


This work presents the “*New Education” in 
its simplest and most practical form, while it 
carefully avoids the vagaries and impraeticable 
fancies of the mere theorist. All of its methods 
have been tested in the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture. 
504 pages. $1.50. 


This work describes in a simple and concise 
form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
570 pages. $2.00. 


“Every school library should have a copy of 
it, and every teacher of mathematics will find ‘t 
indispensable.”’— National Journal of Education, 





These works are written by a great teacher and 
———- author, who was for many years 
Principal of the First State Normal School of 
Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
for examination. Sold byall Booksellers. or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 


1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 
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For Weak Stomach—mpaired Digestion—Disordered Liver. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


— es! by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


|. ALLEN & CO., Sole 


Agents 


FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


Who (if your druggist does not 


keep them) will mail Beecham’s 


Pills on receipt of price—dut inguire first. (Please mention this paper.) 


JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
an Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corres 
pondence desired 
Mention this Jour. 
~~ "AL 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


oe Chemical Apparatus, 


JHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 
—. Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 
eagetd nit see ens ode ser 
ances, a specialty in manufacture. 
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BULLOCK & CR 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


2 ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 








The Nashville Excursion. 


If you are going to Nashville to at- 
tend the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association you should join 
the New York Teachers’ Excursion, via 
Old Dominion Steamship Co. to Old 
Point Comfort, and thence by special 
train over Norfolk & Western Railway, 
and East Tenn., Va. & Georgia Rail- 
way to Lookout Mountain and Nash- 
ville; returning by the picturesque 
Shenandoah Valley Route passing 
through THE GARDEN OF THE VIR- 
GINIAS, visiting THE WoORLD-FAMED 
NATURAL BRIDGE, the "WONDERFUL 
Caverns oF Luray, the splendid 
scenery of HARPER'’s FERRY, SHENAN- 
DOAH JUNCTION and the CAPITOL AT 
WasHINaTon. The most delightful 
excursion of the season. For full ix 
formation, rates, &c., regarding the 
trip address H. D. Newson, 946 Broad- 
way, New York. 
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EDUCATORS AND TEACHERS 


Throughout the country wili do well to ava 
themselves of their first opportunity to examin 
“ King’s Historical Portfolio” of the United Sates, 
which is the latest and only device for teaching 
nited States History by the illustrative method 
It is being rapidly adopted and highly endorsed. 
For terms on this and also the new and charming 
history of the United States, entitled “ The Story 
of America,” likewise King’s new school desks, 
address the owners, publishers and manufactus 








crs, R. §. King Publishing Co.,Chicago: !"" 
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TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 
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_ 
It Is THE PROPERTY OF GENIUS TO DISTURB SETTLED 
IDEAS, 
—GOETHE. 





* MANUAL LABOR IS ‘THE STUDY OF THE EXTERNAL 
WORLD. 
—EMERSON, 





THE FIRST OBJECT OF EDUCATION IS TO BRING THE 
MIND INTO DIRECT RELATION WITH ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


THis COMMUNION IS ONLY POSSIBLE THROUGH THE 
SENSES, 


—Sir PHILIP MAGNUS. 





THE STATE SHOULD GIVE AN EFFICIENT SECULAR EDU- 
CATION TO ALL. 
—Dr. DALE. 





Four QUESTIONS concerning reading are 

exceedingly important. They are, What do 
young people read ? How do they read? When do 
they read ? and What do they most like to read ? 
When all sorts of books can be had, children will 
read what they like to read, but where the supply 
is limited, they either will not read at all, or with 








little interest, the hestie at hand. All boys and 
girls, if they have a chance, will read Robinson 
Crusoe, Atsop’s Fables, Swiss Family Robinson, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Arabian Nights, Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, Scottish Chiefs, and Tom Sawyer. They 
will read these books thoroughly and repeatedly, 
both aloud and silently. We have known a boy to 
hide himself in a barn, in order to have the privi- 
lege of reading Robinson Crusoe without being 
molested. But the actual reading of young people 
and what they like to read are different things. A 
girl of thirteen was required to read Bancroft’s 
History of the United States, and a boy the same 
age was given the task of reading a certain part of 
the Spectator within a week. A pious parent 
ordered his thirteen- year-old son to read the Bible 
through within twelve months. The injury such 
dogmatism will do cannot be estimated. The 
quantity of excellent child literature is so abund- 
ant and cheap there is no possible excuse for 
forcing unpalatable food upon young people. 
Nothing shows the wisdom of parents and teachers 
more, than in wisely selecting the books girls and 
boys like to read. 





E ARE WONDERING what our conservative 
contemporaries, who seem to be fore- 
ordained to defend whatever is old, and amuse 
themselves by calling progressive educators 
‘‘chronic croakers,” are going to say about the 
recent report of the agents of the Connecticut board 
of education concerning the actual condition of 
education in that state ? Both of the ‘‘ Hub” papers 
made fun of Miss Le Row’s ‘“‘ Young Idea,” and 
‘*English as She is Taught.” Do they intend to 
make fun of the report of Messrs. Willard and 
Judson? We have been waiting to read their 
comments on what they say, but thus far without 
satisfaction. It is presumable they will continue 
to maintain dignified silence. But our readers will 
bear us witness that the article on ‘‘School-Keep- 
ing as ‘She’ is done in Connecticut ” in last week’s 
JOURNAL, is about as pathetic an educational pro- 
duction as was ever published. Its statements, if 
true, should cause the philanthropic men and 
women in Connecticut to stir themselves in right 
good earnest. The author of this article is an 
experienced teacher in the county in which the 
special examination was ordered, and vouches for 
the entire truth of the statements made. There 
seems to be no doubt but the rural schools of New 
London county are in a reformable condition, and 
there also seems to be no reason to conclude that 
this county is a sinner above all the others in 
Connecticut. We would like to know the result o- 
a similar examinations in typical counties in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine, and Rhode Island. 


> 


‘THE PRINCIPALS of private schools in this 

city are up in arms against that part of the 
compulsory education bill, recently passed by the 
legislature of this state, which they claim invades 
their hereditary rights. This law, now awaiting 
the signature of the governor, requires all teachers 
to hold a state license. It puts them on the same 
relation to the state as the doctors and lawyers now 
are. Several years ago both of these professions 
complained that any one could practice medicine, 
or hang out his shingle as an attorney at law, 
whether he held a sheepskin from a college or not. 
This, they claimed, destroyed the dignity of their 
professions and they appealed to the law-makers 
forhelp. The result was laws were passed forbidding 
any one either to practice law, or prescribe for the 
sick, unless a regular graduate of some legally 
recognized professional school. The effect of this 
has been most beneficial. The time is near at hand 
when regular teachers must fight the same battle 
the lawyers and doctors have finished. At present 





any one can open a school and advertise Mined es as 
a professional teacher. It is not necessary for him 
even to pretend to have any qualifications for his 
work, and in some instances, to our knowledge, he 
has none. But he succeeds by the same means the 
quack doctors succeeded. The law is very strict in 
requiring all who draw public money to hold a 
state license. Should it not be equally strict with 
those who do not draw public money? We believe 
it should be. 

The well qualified private school teachers cannot 
afford to oppose this bill. They need its provisions 
for self-defense. The rigid enforcement of a law 
requiring a state certificate from all teachers of all 
grades, engaged in the work of private tuition, 
would be a measure of self- protection that would 
give to teachers, not receiving money from the 
state, a dignity and standing they do not now pos 
sess. In saying this we say nothing against many 
instructors, who are most thoroughly qualified for 
their work, but we do insist that such a law would 
weed out a large number who, having failed in | 
almost everything else, betake themselves to teach- 
ing as the last resort of unqualified ignorance. 





A BENEVOLENT gentleman, who had a firm 

faith in the power of good reading to regener 
ate the world, sent a poor sick woman a bundle of 
tracts. He was astonished to find them soon 
returned with thanks, and at once called to know 
the reason why. ‘‘I am cold, and want some wood; 
sick, and want some medicine; my children are 
hungry, and want something to eat,” she said. It 
opened his eyes. He supplied her wants and forgot 
all about the tracts. This incident taught hima 
lesson he never forgot. Let us see what it can 
teach us. 

The child has wants no book can supply. The 
command, ‘‘ Learn your lesson,” comes like a cold, 
wet blanket to children who are in need of some- 
thing more substantial than printed pages. A good 
brain is a very good thing, but a good, warm heart 
is essential in order to supply it with blood, 
Personal contact educates. A child cannot read 
himself into a character. Away back in childhood’s 
home, thoughts, habits, and actions were copied. 
Books never started a child on a career of success, 
They are helps, but the motive power is found in 
personal influence. Let us forget our “tracts” 
once in a while, and remember that the helping 
hand, the speaking eye, and the tender sympathy is 
the heart that sends warm blood to the thinking 
powers. We want brains, but God be praised for 
human hearts! 

N MEMORIAL DAY we honor men, not 
principles; we decorate the graves of heroes, 

not their abstract virtues. These, our honored 
dead, are alive to day, as really as though they 
were among us, and we could take them by the 
hand, and look into their faces. Why do we honor 
s me men and women? Because of what they did. 
We do not stop to think at first what actuated 
them: we see their self-sacrifice and devotion, and 
so we applaud their works. Men live in deeds, not 
words. Intentions are poor substitutes for actions. 

More education can be got out of Memorial Day, 
than from any other public day in the entire year. 
Nothing givea the children so much love of country 
as the feeling that their fathers and friends fought 
to preserve it. Theotherday we heard a boy of ten 
say, ‘‘ My father has been in ten battles.” Nothing 
in his house is so glorious as his father’s sword, and 
he points with genuine enthusiasm toa dent in its 
scabbard made by a bullet in the Buttle of the 
Wilderness. Concrete examples make lasting im- 
pressions upon young minds. The proper celebra 





bration of Memorial Day is a mighty force for 





good. 
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EDUCATIONAL MUGWUMPS. 





If there is anything despicable in all this world, it is a 
two-faced friend. Especially in education is such a 
person an infliction and asnare. We have in minda 
public speaker who is in favor of manus! training in 
schools when the sentiment is in favor of introducing 
manual training, but is ‘‘ opposed to the whole thing,” 
where the sentiment is conservative. Such shilly-shally 
temporizing is contemptible. An outspoken enemy is 
to be commended, yea, even loved. He strikes hard 
blows, openly and privately. You know where to find 
him. He thrusts with deadly intent, and you know you 
have to fight for your lie, and you do fight. But a soft- 
sided and soft-pated nowhere, or rather, now-here-where, 
and now-there-where is an infliction and a bore. We 
have in mind a gentleman who has always opposed the 
introduction of manual training in the schools, in public, 
and in private. He opposed Col. Parker’s ‘‘ Quincy 
methods,” and before that he opposed ‘‘ object teach- 
inz,” and Mr. Sheldon with his ‘‘ Oswego nonsense,” as 
he called it. He has always stood on the conservative. 
old-fogy platform, and he always will. But he 1s a good 
friend, as well as a first-class enemy. We like him ; yes, 
we could even love him for all his faults. This man is a 
promoter of progress, for he stands as an obstacle that 
can be hit and will hit back again. 

Then there is a class of pusillanimous souls who are 
always on the fence. Educational mugwumps, waiting 
to see which way the cat is going to jump. In reference 
to the spelling reform, grade reconstruction, objective 
methods of instruction, examinations, as well as sense 
training, they occupy a “judicial position,” waiting, 
watching, thinking, making up their minds. They 
would be thought exceedingly wise—Sir Oracles in judg- 
ment. But they are in fact nothing but trimmers, time- 
servers, and nobodies. The world has been moved by 
moving spirits. Look at the aggressive workers all down 
the track of time. They have taken their stands, and 
stood. Often rash, often wrong, but more likely right, 
they have pushed for better things, and prepared the 
way for getting them. 

One thing in educational reform must be remembered. 
It is this. Be certain the foundation principles are 
sound. Letall else alone. Get down to the bed rock of 
principle and stand on it, regardless of consequences. 
This is what the JoURNAL has been doing all these years, 
and this is what it is doing to-day. This was the reason 
we heartily endorsed Mr. E. A. Sheldon, and his Oswego 
work. This is why we advocated Col. Parker, and this 
is why we have undertaken to preach the gospel of 
manual training. Here we stand to-day, the advocates 
for reform, and here we expect to stand in time to 
come. 





CLOSING EXERCISES. 





It will be but a few weeks, and the busy hum of the 
school-rooms will be hushed. A big padlock on the 
plain country school-house will advertise that vacation 
has come. Thousands of teachers are now planning to 
have pleasing ‘‘ closing exercises ;” to have them good, 
bright, entertaining, adapted to the occasion and the 
pupil, is indeed a task. 

I was lately at aschool where the principal consulted 
with and advised his teachers respecting the closing 
exercises, and was struck with the practical character of 
his words. 

Decoration. First (he said), the rooms must be made 
to look as pleasing as possible. Then followed sugges- 
tions as to flags, curtaint, evergreens : a committee was 
appointed to lay out a plan, and to cali older pupils in 
to aid. 

Program. The exercises were to run only ninety min- 
utes, and so it was a question, ‘‘What can class — fur- 
nish?” Good things they had presented before the 
school were now to be offered to the public. Then it 
was decided to time each pupil. Music was proposed ; 
and in addition to some well-known songs, to have some 
new ones. An organ was to be borrowed for the occa- 
sion. 

Pieces to be spoken. There was a list produced of those 
already learned, and it was decided to have some new 
ones. It was stated that the length was really of no 
account ; it was the perfect memorizing. First, a little 
boy was to open with a welcome; then others were to 
speak practical pieces, those that would be understood. 
Both boys and girls were to take part in these “‘ speak- 
ings.” 

Essays. Five pupils were to read essays not over two 
minutes long. These were to be on live topics (not on 
‘*Importance of Industry,” etc.) Remember (he said), 


it will be a hot day, and people will come to be inter- 
ested and made as happy as possible; do not weary 
them. 

Dramatic pieces. There were two dialogues planned 
for, one for the younger children, and one for the older 
ones. People love to see acting, he said, and itis all right 
for them to have some entertainment. Each dialogue 
could be managed without any curtain or fixtures. 
I noticed the teachers were much interested in this; 
they said the children despise dry closing exercises ; 
they don’t want school when schoo! is out. 

Invitations. A committee was appointed to see that 
the clergyman, the doctor, etc., were invited. 

Finally, the parting injunction was, do not let the clos- 
ing exercises eat into the school work—use the morning 
and after-school hours for preparation. 





HOW WE GET MENTAL STRENGTH. 





WHAT Is THOUGHT ? 


In a former issue of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, we said 
that ‘‘ thinking is doing over in the mind what has 
before been done by (presented to the mind by) the senses. 
Nothing can be seen, felt, enjoyed, or loved in the 
mind that has not been first presented to the senses.” 
This has been proclaimed as downright foolishness by 
George P. Brown, an eminent advocate of psychological 
study in Illinois. Let us see who is guilty of folly. 

How do we get mental strength? 

By thinking of something that has never been seen, 
heard, smelled, tasted, or felt? Any school-boy knows 
better. We would like to know what such an object of 
thought would look like. It certainly would be the 
wonder of the ages if it could be caught. But this 
eminent critic says justice has never been seen, felt, etc. 
Nobody said it had. But what is justice? Certainly 
not an abstraction, or something divorced from actions. 
Webster says : 

“* Justice is the rendering to every man bis due ; rectitude in the 

dealings of men with each other.” 
Dealing with men, and rendering to every one his due, 
require actions—doing, seeing, hearing, smelling, tast- 
ing, and feeling. Can any man be foolish enough to 
deny this fact? If he does, he must be much demented. 
What is affirmed of justice may also be affirmed of love, 
joy, pity, hope, gratitude, and all the other virtues. 

We have never affirmed that there is not in the mind 
from its commencement capacities for loving, hoping, 
fearing, pitying, etc., but we have affirmed, and do 
most emphatically affirm again, that it needs the stimu- 
lus of the senses to wake these dormant energies into 
action. They never would act if they were not roused 
into action by means of sense excitements. 

It would be impossible to learn the fact of our own 
existence without some sensation carried to the mind to 
awaken it into action. See Dugald Stewart. This 
author distinctly says in his Essays, chapter I., that 
‘*‘Our knowledge of the material world is derived 
entirely from our external senses,” and Bishop Berkeley 
(Principles of Human Knowledge, Sec. 5), says, ‘* Light 
and colors, heat and cold, extension and figure, in a 
word, the things we see and feel, what are they but so 
many sensations, notions, ideas, or impressions on the 
senses, and is it possible to separate, even in thought, 
any of these from perception? For my own part, I 
might as easily divide a: thing from itself.” This is 
rather explicit. Dugald Stewart says that “the idea 
that there are latent ideas in the mind previous to the 
exercise of the senses, cannot be guarded against with 
too great caution.” Both Hutheson and Locke taught 
that ‘‘it is the province of the senses to introduce ideas 
into the mind, and of the reason to compare THEM 
together and trace their relations.” Trace what rela- 
tions? Ideas introduced into the mind by the senses. 
It is an astonishing thing that any sane man could be 
found willing to deny so obvious a statement. The 
common sense of the whole thinking world affirms the 
truthfulness of this statement. 

Now how do we get knowledge? What is thinking? 
The answers are evident. We have latent capacities 
from the first. The senses present objects tu the mind, 
which is nothing more, at the commencement of exist- 
ence, than a collection of capacities. These impressions 
arouse attention, comparison, hope, fear, love, etc. We 
then recall these impressions, and reason, judge, decide, 
etc., concerning them. This is thinking, and this activ- 
ity is nothing more than do:ng over in the mind what 
has before been presented to it, or done by, the senses. 
We rest the case in the hands of an unbiased public sen- 





timent, in no manner doubtful of the verdict. 


A FEW MISTAKES. 





Not all mistakes are made by pupils in our schools, 
A book showing how the ideas of the average man and 
woman in life are out of joint would make interesting 
reading, and as a contribution to this volume we give 
some titles of books recently inquired for at an English 
library : 

Shakespeare’s Judith. Edited by Black. 

The Curtain will not Rise To-night. By Thorpe. 

His Equal, and other Poems. 

Paradise of Burglars. By Helps. 

Four Wings and an Arm. By Molesworth. 

Lamb’s Essays. By Eliza, 

Darwin's Indecent Man. 

Moolar’s Four Boys Escaping. 

Miss Understood. By a Lady. 

Poor Miss Elliot. By Earl Derby. 

Molar’s Burglarious Gentleman. 

The books wanted were : 


Judith Shakespeare. By W. Black. 
Thorpe’s Curfew Must not Ring To-night. 
Ezekiel, and other Poems. Nelson. 
Burglars in Paradise. By Phelps. 

Four Winds Farm. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Elia’s Essays. By C. Lamb. 

Descent of Man. By Darwin. 

Moliere’s Fourberies de Scapin. 
Misunderstood. By F. Montgomery. 
Homer’s Iliad. By Earl Derby. 
Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 


+ 
a 


THE CIGARETTE. 

There is to be a general battle against the cigarette 
from all quarters. The lower house of the Michigan 
legislature has. passed a bill which prohibits the ‘‘ man- 
ufacture, sale, keeping for sale or giving away of any 
cigarettes, or any imitation thereof, composed in whole 
or in part of tobacco, or any substance in the form of the 
cigarette, containing any narcotic elements.” The leg- 
islature of this state proposes to forbid the sale of cigar- 
ettes to boys under sixteen. The best way to treat an 
evil is to stop it before it commences, for when it once 
gets a firm foothold the method of killing it becomes 
a complicated question. Thus we have whiskey and the 
saloon, dance-houses and gambling. We can’t banish 
alcohol, tobacco, or organized vice, from this world at 
once ; all we can now do is to curtail their destructive 
effects. As long as men smoke, chew, drink, and gam- 
ble, boys will do the same. The cigarette ought to go, 
forever. Soshould rum. In the public school can be 
brought forces that will hasten the day of their depart- 
ure. We believe that the free school of America isto-de’ 
the best moral reform society ever organized ; but its iz 
fluence could be a hundred-fold more potent than it is 
if all teachers would take hold of the work in earnest. 








WORTH THINKING ABOUT. 





It was said the other day in a social gathering by an 
Englishman, that what struck him most forcibly in this 
country was that so many people gave evidences of 
having ascended from humble progenitors, instead of 
having descended from noble ancestors. But who were 
our noble ancestors? Those who belonged to the titled 
aristocracy, and did nothing but live on the earnings 
of their ancestors, or those who spent all their lives in 
some manual employment, and earned their bread by 
the sweat of the brow? The true noble man is he who 
is not ashamed of honest toil. Thousands have ascended 
from “‘ noble” men and women who thought that work 
was beneath their dignity, and thousands of others have 
descended from those who thought out the problems of 
life while holding the plow or wielding a hammer, or 
using a spade. The values of ascent and descent have 
been much changed in importance during the past hun- 
dred years. Honest blood and muscle is always noble. 


" 
~~ 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN NEW YORK. 








The state senate, just before its adjournment, passed a 
bill providing for compulsory education. By its provi 
sions, parents and gnardians are to be compelled to send 
all children under their control who are between the 
ages of seven and eleven years to school from October 
1 to June 1, while public schools are in session, and all 
children of eleven to fourteen years of age for a period 
of at least fourteen weeks in each year. If they do not 
do this they may be fined, and children found in the 
streets, or who are not in school during the prescribed 
period, may be treated as habitual truants. There ca? 
be no question concerning the intent of this bill. All 





children under thirteen and over six, should bein school 
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forty weeks each year, and all children over three and 
under six, in our cities, should be offered the advantages 
of a free kindergarten the year round. It goes without 
saying that if the state compels all minors of school age 
to attend school, it should provide suitable accommoda- 
tions for them. But every year several thousand child- 
dren who wish to attend the public schools of this city 
are refused admission, on account of lack of room. Are 
such children to be treated as habitual truants? Such 
a law as this cannot be enforced in New York City. It 
is of little use to compel a child to go to school and then 
provide no place in which he can be taught. 





WAS CARLYLE RIGHT ? 


Carlyle says: “‘If the devil were passing through 
my country, and he applied to me for instruction on any 
truth or fact of this universe, I should wish to give it to 
him. He is less a devil knowing that three and three 
are six than if he didn’t know it; a light spark, though 
of the faintest, is in this fact ; if he knew facts enough, 
continuous light would dawn on them; he would (to 
his amazement) understand what this universe is, on 
what principles it conducts itself, and would cease to be 
a devil.” Does knowledge of facts make a man good ? 





a ae 


Supt. H. M. Harrineton, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
was elected last week to his position for the fourteenth 
time, a w. ll merited and deserved reward for years of 
faithful and effective work. 


Supt. CALKINS’ new book, on *‘ EYE AND VOICE TRAIN- 
ING,” sometime promised, is just from the binders. It is 
full of just what the working teacher wants to know. 
A full notice will appear next week. 


Supt. C. C. Davipson, of Alliance, Ohio, has been re- 
elected for a term of three years, and $100 added to his 
salary,—deserved recognition of faithful and able work. 


PRECISION in the use of terms 1s more important in 
primary classes than in advanced. 





THE first lessons in geography should lay the founda- 
tion for all lessons in geography. 


OBJECT teaching is useful as a means of training to in- 
dependent observation. 

Dr. HILL recommends the study of geometry to be 
begun at the age of eight. 





PERCEPTION and memory should be indissolubly asso- 
ciated. 





Worps are either dead fossils or the incarnation of 
past life. 

“THE average boy leaves school at the age of twelve 
years and nine months.” —EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





WILL our correspondents tell us five things a superin- 
tendent should observe while visiting a school? Be 
brief. 





CoL PARKER divides all workers into artists and ar- 
tisans. 





IF people will not stop injuring themselves and their 
neighbors, the law must step in and require them to do 
80. Several states have passed prohibitory liquor laws, 
others have checked the liquor evil by high license. 
The Michigan legislature has taken hold of the sale of 
tobacco, and passed a bill prohibiting the selling of to- 
bacco to minors under 17 years of age. Even though 
there will doubtless be many violations of this law, 
it is certain to accomplish great good, and stop many 
hundreds of men and boys from hindering their mental 
ani physical growth, and thus injuring themselves and 
those associated with them during their entire lives. 





Dr. E. E. Waite has been defeated by the board of 
education of Cincinnati as candidate for re-election to 
the position of superintendent of schools. We are 
sorry. Itis a calamity for any board to get into the 
habit of changing supervising officers. It is true Dr. 
White is not a very earnest friend of manual training, 
neithér is hie aff adusirer of Gol: Pater, and Be has on 


frequent occasions criticised the positions the JouRNAL 
has taken, but he had commenced several needed 
changes in his schools which he should have had time to 
carry out. Dr. White is a man of extraordinary ability, 
and his summary removal without apparent cause is a 
blow aimed at the whole profession, and as such should 
be rebuked. 

In the year 1879, just ten years ago, an acquaintance 
began by letter with a young man in a Western state. 
He had taught school just long enough to know that the 
materials that came out from under his hands, did nov 
reach the high standard he had expected. He was set 
to thinking ; he saw a copy of the SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
felt that the editor and himself wete seeking common 
objects. A correspondence began ; the editor felt that 
among the thousands of teachers in the country here was 
one who was interested to know why a certain course of 
procedure was followed in the school-room. The teacher 
began to see light—dimly, it is true, but he went forward, 
and it grew brighter. 

At a hotel in Chicago lately these two men met and 
sat down to get personally acquainted. In the course of 
the conversation the young man said: ‘‘I owe more to 
the JOURNAL than I can express ; it set me to thinking, 
I could not agree with it in many things at the time, but 
as the years have gone by I see that the paper was aim- 
ing at higher objects than I, and so have followed its 
teachings.” 

In this case as in so many others that man rose in 
the ranks. Step after step was taken ; he was seen to 
be one who comprehended the business he had under- 
taken to direct. One town after another heard of him 
and asked for his services. But this is a small matter ; 
the satisfaction he has had all these years is what has 
paid him over and over again. 


In the future time of sinless perfection corporal pun- 
ishment will never be known, but until that day comes 
it will vex both parents, teachers, and school offi- 
cers. In Fall River, Mass., it has been under the hot fire 
of discussion for some time past with no prospect of 
securing a unanimous sentiment concerning it. Out of 
a committee of nine, four members favor its immediate 
and entire abolition while the other five are not prepared 
to advocate so radical a measure. They admit that 
bodily punishment is only needed in rare cases, and that 
the time may come when teachers can get along without 
it. but they are not prepared to abolish it now. Itis our 
opinion that the rod is an indispensable part of the 
apparatus of a teacher, who does not know how to get 
along without it. Whipping is a quick way of getting 
rid of an evil, and for many the only way. But when 
love shall permeate the hearts of pupils and teachers, 
more than now, it will be a force so much better than 
the rod, that it will supplant it. Gentleness and refine- 
ment are growing more and more each year, and in the 
future will soften the methods of dealing with refrac- 
tory pupils. 





Our large summer number will have extraordinary 
interest. Besides an article of great historical value 
connected with the early education of this country, it 
will be magnificently illustrated with cuts of scenery 
along the northern boundary of our Svuuthern states. 
But this will not be all. Two other features will make 
it extremely valuable. The first is a supplement of four 
pages on: 

WHAT WILL INSURE A TEACHER’S SUCCESS AND GUAR- 
ANTEE GOOD PAY AND A PERMANENT PLACE. 
The second feature will be : 


BRIEF LESSON HINTS ON ALL SUBJECTS REQUIRED TO BE 
TAUGHT IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


These will be prepared with the greatest care, and 
guaranteed to be sound and solid. It will be far more 
valuable than any summer number ever issued from 
this office. 

THE Friends in eastern Pennsylvania have always 
been among the most earnest and constant promoters of 
education in the world. Their new buildings at Wes- 
town, Chester county, forming a continuous line on the 
ground floor of more than five hundred feet, have been 
completed. They, with the steam heating and electrical 
lighting apparatus and separate boiler house and 
laundry, etc., have cost a little more than $330,000, 
which has been provided for by the contributions of 
guarantees of interested Friends, 

—_— 

We are glad to learn that Johnié Hopkiiis University 

hae seauréd wn emergency fund; and that the Werk of 





the institution will go on for the next five years, at 
least, without interruption. It will be remembered that 
a considerable portion of the funds of the university 
was recently tied up in Baltimore and Ohio Railroad se- 
curities, in consequence of which some fears were 
aroused that the university might be temporarily crip- 
pled. Every friend of higher education will be glad to 
learn that the good work of Johns Hopkins is not to be 
interfered with. 





AMERICANS are fond of taking to themselves the glory 
of the modern public school system, but are shining as 
usual in borrowed splendor. One hundred years before 
the Trojan war, Minos, King of Crete. was the first to 
make state provision for public education. Twelve 
hundred years before the Christian era the minds of 
men were agitated on this subject. 





So extraordinary has been the demand for berths on 
the vacation excursions arranged by Messrs. Henry 
Gage & Son, we are informed that not a single berth is 
now available in the section going by the ‘‘ Anchor” 
line steamer, sailing July 6 from New York. A few 
berths are still available on the ‘‘Suevia” sailing June 
29, but as they are not likely to remain open long, it 
would be advisable for those who wish to go to send 
their $50 deposit without delay, in order to secure accom- 
modation. The round trip rate for excursion by the 
* Suevia,” including all expenses, is only $150. 

The Messrs. Gage are arranging a small party to sail 
in June by two other steamers. 

For further particulars regarding these excursions 
address H. D. Newson, Manager Educational Depart- 
ment, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE various departments of the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Summer Schools will be presided over by 
professors from Yale, Amherst, Johns Hopkins, and 
other well-known institutions. They are all paid regu- 
lar salaries, and are not invited to Chautauqua to fill up 
their classes as the result of personal effort, and as a 
personal speculation. The institution is systematically 
arranged and managed upon a thoroughly business-like 
basis. The attendance has steadily increased year after 
year, as the methods and aims of Chautauqua have 
become better understood, and everything points, we are 
told, to a most successful season in 1889. 





AT a meeting of the New York State Association of 
School Commissioners and Superintendents, held in New 
York January last, a special committee was appointed 
to prepare a bill establishing the township system of 
schools in this state. The committee is composed of 
Dr. E. A. Sheldon, principal of the Oswego normal 
school ; School Commissioners M. C. Finley of Wayne, J. 
J. Keeney of Richmond, W. J. Barr, of Genesee, and 
Jared Sandford, of Westchester. At the request of this 
committee Chas. R. Skinner, of the department of public 
instruction, drafted a bill entitled ‘‘ An Act to provide 
for the election of school directors in the several towns 
of this state, and to prescribe their powers and duties.” 
This was introduced in the assembly by Hon. D. E. Ains- 
worth of Oswego county, and was approved generally 
by the special committee having the matter in charge. It 
was not the purpose of the committee to urge action upon . 
the measure at the present session of the legislature. Ina 
future number of the JOURNAL we shall outline its pro- 
visions. 


BISHOP POTTER'S POSITION. 





Bishop Potter, of this city, has recently declared that 
‘‘the principle that the common school fund should not 
be appropriated upon any pretext whatever than that to 
which it has been sacredly and specifically designated, 
and that to do otherwise is to open the door to abuse of 
the public funds so large and scandalous as to threaten 
the very foundation of our whole common school educa- 
tion.” There can be no-doubt as to the soundness of 
this position. The school fund 1s raised for the education 
of all the children in everything that will fit them to 
take their places as worthy citizens of the nation. The 
studies to be pursued in a public school should be selected 
by the proper officers, and no others should be intro- 
auced. We would give the largest liberty two each 
teacher as to all minor arrangements, but over the 
branches to be taught we would have exercised the 
strictest supervision. We have no doubt that both 


politics and religion, as well as temrperance, will be intro- 
duced sooner or later into all our schools. 
of political principles is essentia) to 
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are 
Denomination tenets will never be permitted to be 


taught at state expense, but there is no reason why there 
may not be provision for the teaching of unsectarian 
religion everywhere at public expense. 


THE GREAT MID-SUMMER EXCURSION TO 
NASHVILLE. 








This is arranged for the teachers of the East as fol- 
lows: Leaving New York by one of the magnificent 
steamers of the Old Dominion Steamship Company, a 
delightful sail of about twenty-four hours is had to Nor- 
folk, Va. From there a special steamer is taken to 
Newport News and Old Point Comfort, famous for the 
Hygeia Hotel, and Fortress Monroe. Attractive drives 
of fifteen minutes brings one to Hampton where are 
located the National Soldiers’ Home and the Hampton 
Institute, which is supported by the government for the 
education of Indian children. Old Point Comfort is the 
eastern terminus of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
where cars are taken for Richmond, passing Williams- 
burg, noted as the seat of William and Mary College, 
the second oldest institution of learning in America. At 
Richmond, Va., are Washington’s headquarters during 
the Revolution, the capitol where laws of the Confeder- 
acy were framed, Libby Prison, Belle Isle, and other 
reminders of the late war. Leaving Richmond the train 
takes its way through one of the old tobacco sections of 
Virginia on to Charlottesville, at which is Monticello, the 
home and tomb of Thomas Jefferson, From Charlottes- 
ville the train makes a gradual ascent of the Alleghany 
mountains, passing through the Piedmont valley. The 
descent of the mountains is along the banks of the pic- 
turesque Greenbrier river and through the canons of 
New river, a swift, turbulent stream that has cut its 
course through the granite walls of the mountains. 
The New and Gauley rivers unite and form the great 
Kanawha, along which the route is laid. passing Kanaw- 
ha Falls, a beautiful scene of watery waywardness, 
The Ohio river is reached at Huntington, and after a 
few hours’ ride through the famous Blue Glass regions 
of Kentucky, the train enters the Valley of Tennessee, 
and on to Nashville. 

For the returr, stops will be made at Mammoth Cave, 
the greatest of subterranean wonders, and only by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, and its connection, the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, on which line it is 
situated, can it be visited without entailing a heavy 
additional expense. The White Sulphur Springs (the 
Saratoga of the South) are directly on the route, and are 
well worthy of a visit as are any of the famous Virginia 
spring resorts which are nestled in the mountains. By 
the Natural Bridge route the historic James river is 
skirted. Natural Bridge is but a short distance from 
the railway station. It is acuriosity of Nature’s museum 
too great for a condensed description, a bridge wide 
enough for the county road to cross, one hundred and 
ninety feet high, uniting two mountains. From here the 
trip is via Lynchburg, Va., Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, to New York. 

The total cost of this trip from New York to Nashville 
and return will be $37.00. This will include meals and 
stateroom on the steamer. Those who wish can return 
by Richmond and the Old Dominion Steamship Line to 
New York, which price will be $32.00. All New York 
and Brooklyn teachers and their friends desiring to 
avail themselves of the advantage of this excursion 
must secure a certificate from Jerome Allen, 25 Clinton 
Place, New York. New Jersey teachers should apply 
to C. J. Prescott, public school No. 13, Jersey City, and 
Connecticut teachers to Geo. J. McAndrew, high school, 
New Haven, Conn, Teachers in Central and Western 
N. Y., will secure certificates from A. P. Chapin, 
Rochester. Staterooms and accommodations will be 
assigned in the order received. 
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THE PLEASURE OF EXPRESSION. 








Any teacher who imagines that boys and girls are by 
nature indolent creatures, would be fairly astonished at 
the enthusiastic response of school children in all parts 
of the country to the reproduction stories in the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and INSTITUTE, and the picture prize-stories in 
TREASURE-TROVE. The genuine eagerness with which 
the young people enter into the spirit of these stories, is 
a continual surprise even to those teachers who believe 
in the value of self-expression as a training and a disci- 
pline. One teacher writes: ‘‘My pupils never knew 
before what it was to express their thoughts on paper, 
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and their delight is unbounded.” Another says: ‘‘ The 
practice of composition, which had heretofore been con- 
sidered intolerable drudgery, has now become the keen- 
est pleasure and satisfaction.” 

Story-telling seems to be a form of composition that 
all youngsters take to as naturally as ducks to water ; 
and the pleasurable stimulus imparts a zest to all other 
studies, changing the whole atmosphere of school-room 
routine, and carrying its influence even into the lives 
and personal behavior of the pupils. 

Teachers write that some of their pupils, formerly 
unruly and disobedient, have become not only tractable, 
but interested in their studies, through the sole influ- 
ence, apparently, of a scheme that recognized their indi- 
viduality, and provided for its natural, untrammeled 
expression. 

There are a number of ways of carrying out the same 
general idea ; or they might be compared to three steps 
in the ladder of word-expression : First, the reproduc- 
tion stories, in which the listener is provided with a 
story, and left to choose his own phrases in which to 
narrate it ; second is the picture idea, presenting a scene 
to the eye, from which the fancy and judgment may 
construct both the story and the words, (This idea is 
enlivened in TREASURE-TROVE by the additional incen- 
tive of a prize-book to the writer of the best story.) The 
third step leaves the writer entirely to the suggesticns 
of his own imagination, hampered only by the space 
limits by which all professional writers are circum- 
scribed. This is the idea carried into the cash prize- 
story competition now in progress in TREASURE-TROVE, 
which has attracted so much attention, and discovered 
such a surprising degree of talent in the pupils of our 
public schools, and other young writers. All of these 
are under eighteen years of age; they have won two 
hundred dollars in cash, and seventy dollars’ worth of 
books ; and the excellence of their work has been more 
than gratifying to teachers and parents, and to the 
editors of TREASURE-TROVE, who awarded the prizes. 

Among the bright young story-writers who won a 
prize of ten dollars each were Irma Clow, of Blair, Neb.; 
Arthur Chapman, of E. Spencer Miller grammar school, 
Philadelphia ; Ethel T. Mitchell, of Money, Miss.; Mollie 
P. Allen, of Jerseyville, [ll.; Lilly M. Lathrop, of 
Oswego, N. Y.; Helen A. Stout, of Newark, N. J., and 
others whose names will be announced in the June 
TREASURE-TROVE, and will also be published in the next 
JOURNAL, with some other interesting news in the same 
connection. 





THE READING CIRCLE MOVEMENT AMONG 
TEACHERS. 


By Prof. R. G. Boong, Bloomington, Ind. 
§ 


In its social significance the distribution of culture is 
the grcat educational question. How to make the tech- 
nical and particular knowledge of the few, the common 
experience of the many—this fixes the direction of all 
culture-development. Just as well-founded scepticism 
is transformed into creed, and vague aspirations into 
wisdom, so yesterday’s doctrine of a class becomes the 
wide rule of conduct to-day. To extend the boundaries 
of knowledge and obedience, and man’s mastery of 
nature is the function of universities and learned socie- 
ties; of laboratories and endowed research. To the 
college, and secondary school, the chureh, and the lec- 
ture, and the press, are left the diffusion of knowledge, 
and making more wide-spread this obedience and mas- 
tery. Looked at from the point of view of society, this 
latter is fundamental. The success of the attempt con- 
ditions the health of the social body, and so the perpe- 
tuity of our government. In homogeneity of culture is 
strength, both political and civil. ‘‘ There is no future 
for a stratified civilization.” Hence the need for every 
possible local and general agency for the exchange and 
circulation of the best and most saving expérience. 
Viewed in this light it is less important even that much 
intelligence exist than that the data of intelligence, and 
the conditions of its development be brought within 
reach of all. 

Personal culture, and special knowledge, and indivi- 
dual invention, and local intelligence, must somehow be 
worked down into communities, crystallized into form, 
talked about hearthstones, shaped into customs, and so 
erected into institutions. And to this end, born of the 
need, and fed by the spirit of local self-interest, have 
been created certain, more or less general, less or more 
formally organized societies. They are variously named, 
and even more diverse in constitution and aim. But, 








taken as a class, they are both more numerous, and of 
greater significance, than appears from a casual view, 
Under the guise of clubs for intellectual and social pro- 
fit have been formed philosophical and scientific associa- 
tions less pretentious than the historical learned 
societies ; literary bodies for the study of the masters ; 
and historical associations with no official countenance 
from the large organizations, but gathering up into per- 
manent records, and publishing the delicate and far- 
reaching but fast-wasting details of a rich local life. 
Then there is the modern reading circle, including socie- 
ties for home study, correspondence schools, the Chau- 
tauqua literary and scientific circle, the Agassiz associa- 
tion, etc. These can not be regarded with indifference, 
when it is remembered that they enroll nearly twice as 
many students as all the colleges of the United States 
combined, for both men and women, and seven times as 
many as all their preparatory schools. 

The idea of the organized reading circle seems to have 
been brought to this country from London, taking form 
(1873) in the Boston ‘‘ society to encourage studies at 
home,’’ under the direction and patronage of Miss Anna 
E. Ticknor. Somewhat more comprehensive in aim, 
less restricted in patronage, and less local, was the 
Chautauqua circle organized five years later. 

Out of these, and similar experiments of which these 
are representative, developed the idea of providing hke 
organizations for particular classes, The notion was not 
wholly new, though its application was. Mechanics’ 
institutes and libraries, and apprentices’ societies had 
been more or less common in cities for a hundred years. 
Perhaps Franklin’s Junto club, and the resulting library, 
initiated the movement in this country. Ministers, 
physicians, and lawyers have had their own special 
organizations for more or less systematic self-imposed 
study. And very early also, both East and West, were 
established teachers’ libraries—circulating, limited in 
number and size, and more limited in variety; but 
designed to provide all the teachers of a neighborhood 
with the opportunity for a somewhat uniform-course of 
reading. The more popular societies were doing some- 
thing for teachers even, but the resulting good was gene- 
ral and quite as serviceable to the clergyman, the 
farmer, or the school-girl, as to the teacher. A few 
organizations were exclusive and so had a limited mem- 
bership ; while others were specialized away from the 
profession, and were missed by the teacher. 

With the century’s larger interest in general educa- 
tion, and in the common school teacher as one of the 
means to this education—in normal schools, and associa- 
tions, and institutes ; in educational journals and special 
studies—it is readily understood why public attention 
should have been directed to the reading circle as parti- 
cularly adapted to improve teaching. 

Every enterprise looking toward the bettering of the 
schools must more or less regard the teacher; but no 
scheme for the improvement of the teacher promises 
even fair success that fails to take account of the non- 
professional class. This is the majority school influence 
of seven millions of children in the United States. It 
gives character to the ungraded rural schools of all 
sections. Of the 350,000 teachers in the public schools, 
less than one-third have even a partial professional 
preparation for their work. Three to one, counting 
heads, the argument is against the professional aspect of 
teaching. Grant that there is a science of education 
among us, it still remains that most schools have not 
been reached by it, or indirectly only and in fragments. 

The normal schools touch but few. Associations and 
institutes are too often partial, and uncertain or biased. 
Educational periodical literature—the most widely- 
enjoyed and frequently most efficient of the collateral 
ferces for the improvement of education—is eminently 
suggestive and provides a whulesome inspiration , but it 
is rarely constructive or philosophical. It may be 
explanatory or critical; it is chiefly didactic, and 
usually fragmentary. The burden of our educational 
future rests, therefore, it would seem, upon this fact: 
whatever may be the saving influence, in every section, 
of the few wise, judicious, skilful teachers--leaders in 
education—the ranks must be improved, else the 
majority interests suffer. Add to this the fact that many 
teachers are so engaged but temporarily, and yet more 
are either unable or indisposed to take time and means 
for a formal training, and the elevation of the teacher 
class presents itself as a question both serious in its 
importance and complex. 

Teachers, so far as may be, should be authorities on 
matters educational ; just as, and for the same reason 
that, the physician is in therapeutics, the minister in 
theology, the farmer in agriculture. But along with 
present inducements, neither can teachers be depended 
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upon to seek, nor aa of the pape sort to furnish, 
the formal training that is desirable. For most teachers, 
as for the majority of house-wives, the education which 
they (as teachers) get must be brought to their doors. 
Modern notions of comfort, and current modes of life, 
have encouraged this spirit. The press is an educator in 
every household ; the club, and lecture, and library, are 
common ; and Chautauqua—the ubiquitous university— 
is the climax of convenience. Through the utilitarian 
spirit of the age, we have come to claim the comfortable 
service of a ministering: public as a kind of right. 
Whatever may be the ultimate cause of this, all are 
more or less in the current. It is then no discredit to 
the really professionally spirited teacher to say that, for 
years to come, in most states, to hold up the standard of 
excellence, to even a fair measure, will require much 
effort on the part of the few. Until there shall be 
demanded of every applicant, who aspires to serve the 
state as a teacher, a formal and sufficient preparation, 
the many transient, imperfectly-schooled, non-profes- 
sional members of the class must be given other induce- 
ments and opportunities, to receive an approximate 
training for their work. Hence the reading circle. 

Not only so, however. The reading suggested has a 
value of no inconsiderable importance to the profession- 
ally spirited teacher, also, of good scholarship and 
formal training in the thought and method of teaching. 
The comparative study of a principle so comprehensive, 
as that of the culture of a race, is the task of a life-time. 
It is safe to say that there are few teachers who would 
not be amply repaid by a perusal of any book in any 
established reading circle course. Well read, it will 
serve the less professionally inclined as a source of 
authority and direction ; for others—the more mature, 
of broader culture, and more generous ideas of the 
school—the course will serve, as it should, for a text 
only, an outline suggesting much personal and private 
study, a syllabus to be filled up and enlarged, and 
revised and so made an individual possession. Hence 
again the reading circle. 

It is perhaps too early in their history to make any 
large generalizations touching the organization and 
management of teachers’ reading circles. It is confi- 
dently believed, however, that an experience of five 
years in nearly twice as many states, and for a some- 
what shorter period in others,has fairly well-established 
certain conclusions both as to organization and curricu- 
lum. Some of these conclusions, as they appear to the 
writer, are given in the hope that they may prove 
suggestive of better things to others, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“ NAGGING.” 








By Mrs. E. 8. Titus, Belleville, N. J. 


A little girl said in our hearing, ‘‘I do not like her, 
she is always ‘ nagging.’” Who is “‘ always nagging”? 
The teacher who never has a “* well done” for any little 
soul, even though he has done his very best ; she who 
never has time to be sorry ‘‘the baby’s sick, and I 
couldn’t come yesterday ;’ she who never finds a bit of 
pencil to replace the one left in ‘‘ my other pocket ;’ 
she who cuffs Johnnie’s ears because his ruler “‘ dropped 
itself,” and made a noise ; she who forbids talking under 
dreadful penalties, but whose tongue is always going 
(“nagging”); she who “‘ makes you miss when you just 
knew the lesson, but she wouldn’t wait ;” she who 
attempts to explain something, and stops in the middle 
of it to “‘ nag’? some boy whose elbow is on the desk. 
She “is always marking the wrongs, and never notices 
the rights.” She says ‘“‘ you mustn’t” and “‘ no” with a 
snap, and thinks ‘‘ you ought to be ashamed of yourself ” 
a dozen times a day. There is not a single trifle 
escapes her vigilance, nor a failure to make a note of it. 
Somebody is ‘‘ kept in” always in her room, and those 
who do go home are not any happier for having been in 
school. She complains of impudence and sauce, oh! 
yes; and the boys say she ‘‘sasses back.” To be sure. 
Why? Because she does not love them, and what do 
they care for her? She is an “‘ old timer,” perhaps, but 
(softly be it spoken) there are a good many such draw- 
ing their pay throughout the land, and calling them- 
selves teachers. They “‘ keep order,” and are “up to 
the grade,” and so have done their whole duty. There's 
a good time coming, however, it seems, when thee two 
things will not be the standard. 

Is there any need to “nag”? It makes school life 
simply a bore. It is such hard work to keep at it all day 
long. It isso much easier to say little and mean more. 
Children love to get a chance to answer back, but if you 


sale. “ti not ; be : noisy if you want a = room, _ 
you will never have a quiet room if you are “ always 
nagging.” Signal a boy with a quiet nod, call a class 
with a wave of the hand. Keep your voice out of the 
business all that you can, and then when you do say 
something, you will be listened to. 

A pupil will bring you a better lesson to-morrow if you 
find something commendable in to-day’s. You will get 
more from a boy for a pat on the head, than for a cuff 
on the ear. A sulky fellow will not resist your smile 
long, if you will persist. You can be obeyed quite as 
quickly by being firm and quiet, as by scolding and 
‘nagging ” eternally. 

‘* Progressive” is the new tune, and, like some other 
old tunes of a past decade, ‘‘ nagging ” must be left with 
the *‘ marking system,” “‘ percentages,” and—grammar. 





TRAINING TEACHERS IN AUSTRIA. 





‘‘The Training of Teachers in Austria” is the title of 
a valuable paper by Dr. Hannak, but made more valua- 
ble to American students by the translator’s admirable 
introduction. The article itself will be interesting to 
those who desire to become familiar with foreign peda- 
gogy. Austria has done much for public education, and 
we can learn a great deal from the experiments there 
tried. The world is yet in the infancy of educational 
practice. In the near future our present plans will be 
much modified, and some of them altogether discarded. 
Experience is teaching us some excellent lessons, even 
though the tuition is dear. In Austria the pupil, after 
completing the course of eight years at a gymnasium, or 
seven years at the Ober-Realschule can, at about eigh- 
teen years of age, enter the university or technical 
school, and there devote four or five years to mastering 
the special subject he chooses. At the age of twenty- 
three, sometimes twenty-tive, the candidate enters the 
schools, and undertakes the work of teaching. The first 
year he is on trial, and under the supervision both of a 
special teacher and of the director of a school. This 
probationary work is required, and only after it has 
been satisfactorily completed can a candidate be given 
a prominent appointment. It is impossible for us to 
give a complete outline of this paper, but we most 
earnestly urge all our readers who are at all interested 
in normal school work to study very carefully what 
both Dr. Hannak and Dr. Shimer have said. By the 
way, Dr. Butler is giving to the world a valuable series 
of papers, which thoughtful teachers are highly appreci- 
ating, and this paper is only another evidence of the 
soundness of the judgment he is using in making his 
selections 





THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN AUSTRIA, by E. Hannak, Ph.D., 
director of the Padagogium, Vienna. Translated and edited with 
an introduction by Edgar D. Shimer, Ph.D., of the School of Ped- 
agogy, University of the City of New York. Published by the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers, 9 University 
Place. 


NO ABSTRACT TRUTH. 
By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 

We sometimes hear the expression ‘‘ abstract truth,” 
but in reality there is no such thing, and cannot be. 
There can no more be an abstract truth than an abstract 
tree or an abstract horse. Take it in mathematics, the 
most abstract of subjects, or so regarded. That two and 
two make four is not an abstract truth, although it 
appears to be. If there were no objects to be added 
together, there would be no truth resulting from the 
addition. The characteristics of a right angle grow out 
of the relation of objects which produce or cause it. 
From tbis relation we draw our deductions, and proceed 
to measure the heavens. But it could never have been 
done by an abstraction. 

What is love? Is it an abstraction? Love is some- 
body loving. Unless somebody loved, there could be no 
abstract quality called love. We can generalize about 
love, and speak of the sentiment as if it had an exist- 
ence or essence of its own. But it has not. 

And so of all other qualities. Justice, patriotism, 
benevolence, hardness, softness, tenacity, fragility, all 
truths whatsoever, spiritual, moral, or physical, are the 
expressions of realities. They are the acts of moral 
beings, or the conditions of physical substances. We 
can consider them as general acts or general conditions, 
but to think of them as abstractions is not in accordance 
with reality. 

Denying the existence of abstract truth does not mili- 





ties. But they are modes of expression, which necessa- 
rily implies that there is something to be expressed. 
Hence all forms of expression, as numbers, angles, 
curves, affections, are concrete, not abstract. 

The genius of Froshe] in giving to the child, for its 
play, forms and colors which embody the highest laws of 
the universe is, as yet, but imperfectly appreciated. 
Hence the value of manual training, not for the sake of 
acquiring skill, but as a means of education in the high- 
est sense of the word, is to many teachers an unknown 
quantity. It has not become a power in their thoughts 
or a factor in their work. 

The ancients were wiser than we in this matter, as is 
shown by the significant fact that the words thing and 
think are derived from the same root. They knew that 
there could have been no thoughts if there had been no 
things. If any one feels inclined to differ with them, 
let him apply this test. Let him suppose the universe to 
be swept out of existence, and that it had never had an 
existence, and then let him try to imagine what his 
thoughts would be. 

Teachers will find this line of suggestion helpful if 
they will carry it out for themselves. It will bring 
their minds into the realm of living realities, and will 
save them from the pitiful groping of many so-called 
leaders of education, who have treated vital truths as 
abstractions, till they themselves are now in danger of 
being labeled with the same term, and laid away with 
other interesting specimens of a fossil age. 


THE SCHOOL Room. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 

















CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 








June 2—John Randolph, American orator, born—1773. 
June 3—Jefferson Davis, Am. statesman, born—1808, 


June 4—George III., king of England, born—1738. 

June 5—Socrates, Grecian philosopher, born—468, B. C. 

June 6—Patrick Henry, Am. ora., and states. ,dd.—1799. 

June 7—Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, died—1329. 

June 8—Mohammed, founder of Mohammedan religion, 
died—632. 


SCHOOL DECORATIONS FOR HOLIDAYS. 





The special exercises connected with any public holi- 
day can, if rightly conducted, be made the means of 














doing a great amount of good. As most of these days 
are of a national character, our aim should be to create 
in the breasts of the children a deeper love for our com- 





tate against the idea that truth is eternal. A right 





have not said anything, there is nothing to which to: 


angle, a parabolic curve, love, justice, are eternal veri-. 


mon country. 
To do this we must fill them full of patriotic songs 
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and loyal sentiments. First among the aids helpful in 
bringing about this result comes the flag. The staff 
should be furnished by the school officers, and the flag 
itself should be bought and paid for by the pupils ; they 


IN MEMORY OF 
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should be its custodian, keep it in repair, and raise it 
upon all national occasions. The school should also 
have w good supply of smaller flags and bunting for 
interior decorations. To decorate a school-room for any 
special occasion requires time and a certain amount of 
artistic ability. In draping a room, let your larger 
pupils assist you—you will get many good suggestions 
from them, 
BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS. 

These can be made very effective if properly worked up. 
If you or your pupils are not artistic enough for this 
work, you can secure the blackboard stencils, which are 
an invaluable aid for this kind of werk. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
For Decoration Day get the stencils of Lincoln and 
Grant, or the stencil of the United States flag: around 





U. 8. GRANT. 
the flag or under the pictures arrange the mottoes and 
words, ‘‘In Memory of our Dead Heroes,” ‘‘ Memorial 
Day,” ‘“‘For the Dead, a Tribute ; for the Living, a 
Memory.” The badge of the Grand Army of the Reput- 
lic is also another good emblem around which the mot- 
toes can be grouped. 


SPARE MINUTES WITH AUTHORS. 





Giving quotations at opening exercises is a good plan but often 
desultory. An author is fully as interesting as what he writes 
Why not devote part of the time tohim? Facts of his life may 
be followed by quotations from his works, not miscelianeons ex- 
tracts. We have had the following exercise prepared to. give 
teachers ail the material needed. The program can easily be 
lengthened by adding quotations and recitations. We want to 
know how well this suits teachers. Will our friends write us if they 
like the plan and can use it successfully? If it is wanted, we will 
continue with a series of similar papers, in the fall. This article 
will be followed at once by three others of the same kind. Let us 
hear your opinions at once.—EDs, 


EMERSON. 


1. We talk to-day about a noted American who died 
seven years ago this spring. His name was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and he lived in Concord, Mass. He 
was born in Boston in 1803, and became a great writer 
of prose and poetry. 

2. Emerson entered a public grammar school in Bos- 
ton when he was eight. Then he went to the Boston 
Latin School, andin his fourteenth year entered Harvard 
College. He was graduated in 1821, and was the poet of 
his class on ‘‘ Class Day.” 

8. He became a Unitarian minister, and preached 
in Boston some years, but afterwards gave up preaching 
for lecturing. He went to Europe twice, the second 
time to lecture. Mr. Emerson was an active member of 
the ‘* Concord School of Philosophy” which met every 
year in that town. 

4. His home was a square, roomy, frame house, with 
antique furniture and adornments. On one side of the 
entrance hall was his library, a square room whose chief 
ornaments were books, pictures, and sunshine. 

5. Mr. Emerson was much esteemed in Concord. All 
the children loved him; for he loved them, and grown 
people would do anything to serve him. When his 
house caught fire, in 1872, every man and boy (worked 
hard to help save his library. 

6. He is buried in the beautiful Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery at Concord. Imagine a burial place on the sides 
and top of a beautiful hill which is ascended by a wind- 
ing carriage road leading, spiral-like, to the very sum- 
mit. Here are the graves of Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Hawthorne. The former's grave is marked by a boulder 
of beautiful uncarved stone. 

7. THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL. 


The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quarrel, 
And the former called the latter “ Little Prig.” 
Bun replied— 
“ You are doubtless very big; 
But al] sorts of wind and weather 
Must be taken in together, 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere ; 
And [ think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
I'll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 
Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 


8, QUOTATIONS. 

(a.) It seems as if the day was not wholly profane 
in which we have given heed to some natural 
object. 

(b.) There is always a best way of doing every- 
thing, if it be to boil on egg. 

(c.) We prize books, and they prize them mcst 
who are themselves wise. 

(d.) The ornament of a house is the friends who 
frequent it. 

(e.) He serves all who dares be true. 


9. THE RHODORA. 

In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook ; 
The purple petals fallen in the pool 

Made the black water with their beauty gay,— 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 
Inever thought to ask, I never knew ; 

But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 


10. Mr. Emerson has so many good thoughts that we 
cannot tell the half of them, so we choose seven, whose 
first letters taken together spell his last name. 





(a.) Every moment instructs, and every object; 
for wisdom is infused into every form. 
(b.) Manners are the happy ways of doing things. 
(c.) Eloquence a hundred times has turned the 
scale of war and peace at will. 
(d.) Revere thy Maker ; fetch thine eye 
Up to the style and manners of the sky. 
(e.) Step by step lifts bad to good. 
(f.) Old and new make the warp and woof of 
every moment. There is no thread that is not 
a twist of these two strands. 
(g.) Nature never hurries ; atom by atom, little by 
little, she achieves her work. 
Norte.—Let pupils learn this exercise according to the numbers 
and letters, and recite without any questioning by the teacher, 





NEED OF SYMPATHY. 





A teacher in a village school noticed a slender young 
girl come into school at the latest moment possible 
morning and afternoon ; that she apparently spoke to 
no one ; that she quickly disappeared when school was 
over. He inquired, and found she had a drunken 
father, and that her mother gladly took in washing. 
He kept an eye on her, and found that she was ashamed 
to come to school; the sin of the father was already 
visited on her. He exerted himself to encourage her ; 
and loaned her books. At the end of the school year he 
went elsewhere. 

A few years after he was appointed to a place ina 
normal school, and a young lady came to him and asked 
to be recognized. It was the young girl he had sympa- 
thized with. She averred that the encouragement he 
had given had made it clear that she might rise above 
the oppressive circumstances that surrounded her, and 
she determined to be a teacher. She was ready to grad- 
uate ; she was soon appointed to a place, and commenced 
a very useful career, which has not yet terminated. 

The important thing is to elicit the interest of the 
pupil in his own progress. This is often the result of 
sympathy ; children often need sympathy, because they 
are not understood, nor the difficulties that encompass 
them. Every pupil should be studied ; it costs little to 
bestow kind words, and they often produce marvelous 
results, 





-e- 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 





By Mary E. Sykes, Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


As to whether “ fully three-fourths of the pupil’s time 
is wasted ” in his study of geography, depends entirely 
upon what is the valuable thing for him to learn. 

If, beginning with the little familiar home surround- 
ings—‘‘ every nook and every corner” of which “is but 
a reflection of the whole earth ”—he is to be led to the 
larger, grander conception of this great world of ours, 
surely little discernment is needed to see that this pro- 
portion of his time is not wasted. 

If ‘“‘ words, words, words,” be the aim, without doubt 
he is being taught in a thoroughly satisfactory and 
orthodox way. 

The teachers of this orthodox school are astounded, 
occasionally, by what seems to them remarkably stupid 
answers from their pupils; but which in truth, are only 
the legitimate result of the painstaking teaching of the 
book definitions. For example, a child living on the 
shore of one of the Great Lakes, was asked if he had 
ever seen a lake, and promptly responded,as did the rest 
of the class when called upon later,, ‘No, sir!” This 
was well matched by a child living iz Boston, who had 
glibly given a whole page of book definitions and upon 
being asked if he had ever seen a bay, answered with 
surprise, ‘‘ Oh, no, we don’t see ’em.” 

As to whether construction lines for maps are valuable 
or not, depends again altogether upon what the maps are 
for. If the highest results are found in the best looking 
maps, then clearly, construction lines are valuable ; there 
can be no question about it. But if we are trying to lead 
the child to see the outline of the great continent he is 
studying, and with pencil or crayon, show the picture 
in his mind,—express his thought to us.—then construc- 
tion lines are not only not a heip, but an actual hin- 
drance. After having learned to draw the construction 
lines, and mark certain points, for the child to remember 
that ‘from the point where B crosses D, six times the 
length of M is to be marked southward, and a little 
above the point found” is a certain town ; that ‘‘ from 
the upper point on E” he is to “trace a horizontal line 
G to the left, making its length four M, and an inch 
below the end of this line is Cape ,” and 80 on, 
ad infinitum,is hardly conducive to even a faint impress- 
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ing of the ground outline ; and it will not take a very 
acute mind to see that with this food there can be very 
little mental growth. . 

In regard to lists of products to be learned; we would 
go even farther and say, ‘‘ Teach only those which, from 
structure, soil,and climate the child himself has been able 
to place in certain localities ;” while of boundanes of 
political divisions, we would teach none, except as they 
are needed in other work, since with them in mind, 
structure, and the natural divisions of the country, are 
much less distinctly seen. 

If there are any, among the teachers of this broad 
land, who are pleading for the children,who are striving 
to change the method from one of indiscriminate cram- 
ming to a rational, reasonable use of all the mind powers 
with which they are endowed, for the sake of civiliza- 
tion, let us listen to them ; and if we haven’t the moral 
courage to help, let us not throw a straw in their way ! 





MAP MOLDING MATERIALS. 





By Supt. L. McCartwy, Sioux Falls, Dak 


The materials necessary for molding maps in geogra- 
phy are a model, a table, and sand. It is well also to 
have each pupil supplied with an individual molding 
pan. The best relief maps for models are those in 
papier-mache. They are imported from Scotland. 
Very good plaster maps may be procured, but they are 
less durable. If money cannot be commanded for this 
purpose, make a model of putty on a dressed board. A 
fair model can be made by using a light and shade re- 
lief-map as a guide. The best common school geogra- 
phies now contain full-page representation of the relief 
of each grand division. 

The sand-table should be about 30 or 36 inches in 
height. The top should be about 3x4 feet, and sur- 
rounded by a rim two inches high. It should be at- 
tached to the frame of the table by strong hinges at 
one end, but should be otherwise separate, so that it can 
be raised. Between the hinges, the rim of the top should 
be cut down to permit the removal of the sand. A zinc- 
lined drawer eight or ten inches deep should occupy the 
space below the top. It should open on the end under 
the cut in the rim of the table-top. ‘ 

The individual molding-pans can be made in any tin- 
shop. They should be about 10x14 inches. The rim 
should be } inches in height. 

The best sand is that used in foundries. Common 
sand will do, however, if nothing better can be pro- 
cured. Keep the sand in the drawer when not in use, 
and always sprinkle it with water before leaving your 
school-room at night. The quantity of water to be used 
must be learned by experience. Do not try to mix the 
sand and water. Simply smooth the sand in the 
drawer, leaving it a little higher around the edge, and 
sprinkle the water all on top. The next morning the 
sand should be just moist enough to stay in form, but 
should not make mud on your fingers. 





THE RELATION OF DRAWING TO FORM STUDY. 


By Lanapon 8, THOMPSON, Jersey City. 
Iv. 

The fourth illustrated artiele of this series will appear next week. 

In the preceding articles we have indicated a proper 
classification of the type forms of natural and artificial 
objects and have shown that the natural and logical 
order of study for such type forms is from wholes to 
parts. This latter statement is a truth acknowledged 
by all the prominent educators of our acquaintance. 

The relation of drawing to modeling and form study 
from solids, now becomes an important question. The 
examination, classification, and analysis of type solids is 
only one method of form study. Drawing, education- 
ally considered, may be said to be another method of 
form study. Used in th‘s sense, drawing is an opposite 
process to that of model.ng and form study from the 
solid. Drawing is essentially and inherently a con- 
structive or synthetic process; hence it proceeds 
naturally and logically from parts to wholes. 

The alphabet of drawing, which includes painting, 
cons,sts of dots, lines, light, shade, and color. The last 
analysis of all these in form study is a point, which may 
be represented by a dot. The point, then, is the 
extreme limit, or the end, of form study from the solid ; 
while the dot, which represents this point, becomes the 
first letter of the alphabet for form study by drawing. 
In saying this we are reminded that nature also is 
synthetic when she creates, or builds up organic life. 
She begins with a cell, a point, a germ, an egg, a seed, 


and sends out radiations from it upward, downward, 
side-wise. 

It 18 not our intention to pursue the subject of draw- 
ing further at this time, nor to point out a systematic 
course in drawing ; but only to show the essential differ- 
ence between drawing and modeling, or the study of 
form through the use of clay; and to show that what 
may be correct procedure in one may be incorrect in the 
other, since one begins where the other leaves off, and 
progresses from parts to wholes, instead of from wholes 
to parts. 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM., 








Nore.—These yasagen hs can be used with t profit ‘to 
pupils in thousands of schools. They may be and questions 
asked concerning the subjects suggested. An inte ing con- 


versation lesson can be conducted, 


will afford a great 
of both pleasure and usefulness. 





SPAIN’S BABY KING. 


The king of Spain is only three years old, and has the most 
comfortable throne in Europe, on his nurse’s lap. Yet thougha 
very small king, he is an expensive luxury, for he costs $1,400,000, 
twenty-eight times as much as our President receives, yearly for 
his support. When grave ambassadors come to visit Queen Chris- 
tina, his mother, she will run out of the room, bring in the little 
king, hold him up proudly, and display his plump arms and pretty 
little feet. Most kings have their fi.ults, and his is a habit of cry- 
ing on grave state occasions. 


OPENING THE SIOUX RESERVATION. 


The great Sioux reservation in South Dakota, containing 11,000,- 
000 acres, or nearly six times as much land as there is in the 
recently-opened Oklahoma territory, will s»on be opened to 
settlement. The price to be paid the Indians for all lands taken 
up by settlers within the first three years is $1.25 peracre. The 
Red Skins conteaded that 50 cents an acre, the price originally 
offered to them for the land, was not enough, and by holding out 
they got their price. This shows that they are not far behind the 
* pale faces” in making bargains. The reservation has for years 
stood like a dyke against the advancing wave of civilization. 
This great tract of land extends north and south nearly as far as 
from New York City to the St. Lawrence, and is wider in the 
narrowest part than the length of Connecticut east and weat» 
through which no railroad could be built and in which no one 
could settle. It 1s now proposed to cut a railway through the 
center of this reservation, opening direct communication with 
St. Paul and the East, to the Black Hills and all that vast region 
west of the reservation. 





MR. PARNELL AS A WITNESS. 


Mr. Parnell has just finished his testimony before the parlia- 
mentary commission. The attempt to connect him with crime in 
Ireland appears to be a failure. His appearance in the witness- 
box was striking. Instead of the haggard, careworn look ob- 
served during the early part of the trial, he was bright, and alert, 
and seemed perfectly at ease. He wore a neat black suit, his 
beara and hair were carefully trimmed, and the color in his 
cheek showed improved health. His forehead ia almost round: 
and its lines are very delicate. There are just one or two wrink- 
les, sufficient to indicate a life of thought and anxiety. Mr. Par- 
nell’s face is, next to Mr. Gladstone's, the handsomest in the 
House of Commons. He told the story of his life in a plain, 
straightforward way. The manner of the attorney-general in 
Cross- questioning him, is described as churlish, coarse, and alm st 
brutal. The questions in regard to the alleged connection of the 
witness with crime, he answered in monosyllables. His friends 
were indignant that he bad to answer such questions at all. His 
counsel, however, thought that the contrast between Mr. Par- 
nell’s calmness and high-bred courtesy, and the attorney-gen- 
eral’s boorishness was so useful, that it was a pity to interfere 
witn it. 


PROGRESS IN ITALY. 


Mr. Gladstone, who has just returned from a visit to Italy, 
draws a pleasing contrast between its condition now, and twenty 
years ago. Then it was an oppressed, poverty-stricken country 
full of beggars. Since that time, seven absolute governments 
have disappeared, and the separate states have united into one 
strong nation of thirty million people. Beggary has decreased, 
the press is free, and general liberty prevails. The people are 
still weighed down by an enormous debt, and there are other 
difficulties, all of which, it is hoped, will be solved in time. 





AN ARCTIC TRAVELER. 


The earl of Lonsdale arrived in New York recently, after an 
absence of more than a year in the Arctic regions. He went 
from Winnipeg to Green lake, and thence to Lake Athabasca. 
Great Slave lake was reached June 1, 1888. After a series of 
hardships and mishaps, he came to Hay river, on which he say® 
there is a waterfall which exceeds Niagara in grandeur. From 
Peel river he started for the Arctic ocean in company with aght 
Indians, traveling by means of sleds drawn by dogs. Oa the 
way he came across a tvibe of Esquimaux, who were very fierce, 
and who rushed at his party with drawn knives. They were 
pacified after one of the leaders had been knocked down, and his 
knife taken from him. Lonsdale next proceeded to Rank’s 
isjand, and the Mackenzie river, and then walked to the Yukon 
over the mountains. He arrived at Katwai, Feb. 10, last. Dur- 
ing the journey, the thermometer often fell to sixty below zero, 
and forty of his sixty-nine dogs were frozen to death. Frem 


BRIEF MENTION. 


WE notice that Mr. Shaw Lefevre, M. P., while dis- 
tributing prizes to successful students in the Liverpool 
Institute, took occasion to defend competitive examina- 
tions. He especially referred to Cardinal Newman as 
an old pupil into whom was crammed knowledge in his 
younger days. He stated that forcing is not altogether 
an unmixed evil, for many under its influence have 
become great and good men. All this proves nothing, 
and so learned a man as an M. P. should know it. Thou- 
sands have risen to eminence in spite of early dis- 
abilities. We remind Mr. Lefevre that dead men tell 
no tales. Because a few habitual drinkers have reached 
old age does not prove that habitual drinking is a good 
thing. Both drinking and cramming are bad per se. 





PROFESSOR DARWIN G. EaTON, of Brooklyn,delivered 
an interesting lecture on ‘‘ Volcanoes, their Distribution 
and Phenomena,” before the New York Academy of 
Sciences in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, a short 
time ago. 





Dr. RAYMOND, the new president of the Wesleyan 
University, will be installed at the coming commence- 
ment. 


Dr. REED, the new president of Dickinson College, 


says that ‘‘a young man who plays baseball or pulls a 
stroke-oar, can preach as effectively as the man to whom 
long hair and a graveyard face give a sacred look.” 
THomas A. Epson is convinced that manual train- 
ing in our public schools is a reform very much needed 
and one that will advance us very much as a people, and 
Gen. F. Sigel has recently said that in education we 
need more thinking and less mechanical drilling, better 


care of the physical and moral education of children. 
No public school should exist without a large gymna- 
sium in which regular hours are set apart for the p hysi- 
cal exercise and training of the pupils under an experi- 
enced instructor. 

THE Rev. E. H. CAPEen, who has been made a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts state board of education, 
served in the legislature of 1859 while a student at Tufts 
College. He was in the Harvard law school one year, 
and was admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1863, and prac- 
ticed for a short time in Stoughton. He then began the 
study of theology, and was ordained at Gloucester, in 
1865, and was pastor of the Independent Christian 
Church till 1869, when he removed to St. Paul, Minn. 
In 1870 he became pastor of the First Universalist. 
Church, of Providence, R. I. In 1875 he was chosen 
president of Tufts College. 

PROFESSOR BROOKS, director of the Smith Observatory, 
New York, has obtained several observations of the 
new white region on Saturn’s ring, and announces his 
discovery that the light is variable and that pulsations 
of the light at irregular intervals have been detected by 
him. This evidence of achange in Saturn’s system is of 
the highest scientific interest. 





PRESIDENT SHEPHERD, of the College of Charleston, 
8. C., recently sent to Sir George Trevelyan a copy of 
his ‘‘ Study of Lord Macaulay's English.” In his letter 
of acknowledgment Sir George wrote: ‘‘ It is extraor- 
dinary how the world by its increasing demand for 
Macaulay’s writings shows its agreement with you, and 
how few of the critics unite in that opinion. It is the 
men of the world, from Mr. Gladstone down to the 
artisan, who form Macaulay’s clientele, and there is to 
me an exquisite sense of enjoyment in comparing the 
announcements which, ever since I can remember, the 
teachers of criticism have made about Macaulay losing 
his hold on the public with the ever increasing sale of 
his works. Reading over your paper at night after a 
somewhat rowdy debate, I had a great rush of regret at 
having abandoned literature, but that feeling comes 
seldom.” 





Str W. HAMILTON says, ‘The value of ends is abso- 
lute ; the value of means is relative.” This is a funda- 
mental principle. 

Mr. CHARLES W. Coomss, taxidermist, of Belfast, in 

to mount a great horned ow] last month, found 
the owl’s body full of porcupine quilis. The flesh was 





Katwai, he saiJed on @ steamer for San Francisco, bringin y with . 





him 300 specimens of birds, and many fur-bearing animals’ 


literally packed full of them, as well as the roof of the 


j mouth, She owl evidently had dined ow hedgehog. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 








CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. John H. Vincent, chancellor; Lewis Miller, 
president: W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Curisty ScHoo. oF MetHops, Jefferson, Ohio, July 9. Six 
weeks. E. J. Graves, Hartsgrove, Ohio, secretary. 

DARKE CounTY NORMAL SCHOOL, Greenville, Obio, June 3- 
July 15. F. Giltum Cromer, manager. 

GLENS FALLS SUMMER Gomoat, Glens Falls, N. Y., July 30-Aug. 
19. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y., secretary. 

IuKA NoRMAL InstiTuTE, Luka, Miss., June 17-July 26. H. A. 
Dean, Iuka, Miss. 

LAKE MINNETONKA SUMMER SCHOOL, Excelsior, Minn., July 9- 
Aug.2. H. B. McConnell, Minneapolis, director. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. William A. Mowry, 
56 Bromfield St., Boston, president, July 15, three weeks. <A. 
Edson, manager, School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 

NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, Round Lake, N. Y., July 9-30. 
Chas. F. King, Boston Highlands, Mass., director. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Phila. 
Grimsby Park, Ontario, Can., July 1-Aug. 10. Cecil Harper, 1124 
Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., secretary. 

NATIONAL SUMMER Music SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, first ses- 
sion, Chicago, IIl., ~ 9-19; second session, Boston, Mass., 
July 22-Aug. 17. W. E. Pulsifer, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 
manager. 

ONIO_ +» ALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, Steubenville, O., 
July 9-27. H. A. Mertz, Steubenville, O., secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODs, first sesson, 
Altoona, July 15-Aug. 3; second session, Norristown, Aug. 5-23, 
Lelia E. Patridge, Reading, Pa., president; Will 8. Monroe, 
Eureka, Nevada, secretary. 

SEAsIDY SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, Asbury Park, N. J., 
July 15-31. Edwin Shepard, 77 Court street, Newark, N. J., 
president; A. B. Guilford, 297 Webster Ave., Jersey City, N. J., 
secretary. 

SuMMER NORMAL AND Instirute, Decatur, [ll., July 15-Aug. 12. 
J. H. Coonradt, Argenta, Lil, manager. 

SumMMER ScHoor OF LANGUAGES, Amherst, Muss., July 8, tive 
weeks. Prof. William L. Montague, Amherst, Mass., director. 

SuMMER NORMAL AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Owensboro, Ky., 
June 17, Six weeks. W. A. Hester, Owensboro, Ky., manager. 

SuMMER ScHoout FoR TEACHERS, Niantic, Conn., July 2-16. 
Charles D. Hine, Hartford, Conn., secretary. 

SuMMER ScHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Salamanca, N. Y., July 23- 
Aug. 16. J. J. Crandall, Salamanca, N. Y., secretary. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF MetHops, New Orleans, La. Dr. B.G. Cole, 
Donaldsonville, La., president. 

SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., July 8-Aug. 19. Helen L. Burritt, 
Burlingion, Vt , manager. 

TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY, Morchead City, N. C., July 12-19. Geo. F. 
Winston, Chapel Hiil, N. C., president; Eugene G. Harrell, 
Raleigh, N. C., secretary. 

Texas SumMMER NORMAL ScHoon, July 1-Aug. 1, Galveston, 
Texas. Husrh 8. Conyngton, Galveston, Texas, secretary. 

West VirGINIA UNIVERSITY, STATE NORMAL INSTITUTE, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., June 18-July 26, Edward 8, Elliott, Morgantown, 
W. Va., secretary. 

Wurre MountTAIn SUMMER ScHOOL, Bethlehem, N. H., July 
12-31. Prof. A, H. Campbell, Johnson, Vt., manager. 

WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Madison, July 9. 
T, C., Chamberlain, Madison, Wis., president. 





e+ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16-19. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., 
president ; James A. Cantield, Lawrence, Kansas, secr etary. 


*+ 
> 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


Bethlehem, N. H., July 8 Geo. Littlefield, Newport, R. L, 
president, 








STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





ALABAMA, ‘une 25-27, East Lake, near Birmingham. Solomon 
Palmer, Montgomery, president; J. A. B. Lovett, Huntsville, 
secretary. 

ARKANSAS, June 19-21, Pine Bluff.—J. Jordan, Pine Bluff, presi- 
dent ; Josiah H. Shinn, Little Rock, secretary. 

CANADA PROVINCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, July 5 and 6, 
Victoria. S. D. Pope, president. 

COLORED TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Kentucky. 

DELAWARE, Ju_y 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur. 

KENTUCKY, June 26-28, Winchester.—J. J. Glenn, president; 
Prof. R. H. Caruthers, 764 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky., secretary. 

LOUISIANA, Aug. 9-11, Ruston, Lincoln Parish.—Hon. A. A. 
Gunby, Monroe, La., manager. 

MARYLAND, July 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur.--A. G. 
Weimer, Cumberland, president ; Albert k, Wilkerson, 1712 Lom- 
bard street, Baltimore, secretary. 

MissouRI, June 18-20, Sweet Springs.—S. 8. Laws, State Univer- 
sity, president; L. E. Wolfe, Moberly, secretary. 

New York, July 2-4, Brooklyn.—E H. Cook, Potsdam, presi- 
dent; A. W. More ouse, Port Byron, secretary. 

Nortu CAROLINA, June 11-17, Salisbury.—Rev. J. C. Price. 
president; Prof. C. N. Hunter, secretary. 

Onto, July 2-4, Toledo.—Prof. C. W. Bennett, Piqua, president ; 
. T. Logan, Westwood, secretary. 

OREGON, July 2-4, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, July 9-11, Altoona.—E. E. Higbee, Harrisburg, 
president ; J. P. McCoskey, Lancaster, secretary. 

S. E. KAnsas, July 2-3, Iola, 

SoutH CAROLINA, July 16-18. Columbia. Prof. H. P. Archer, 
president ; Edward E. Britton, Brunson, 8. C., secretary. 

Texas, June 25-27, Galveston.—J. T. Hand, Dallas, president ; 
Chas. T. Alexander, McKinney, secretary. 

TENNESSER, July 10-12, Nashville.—Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, Knox- 
ville, president; Prot. Frank Goodman, Nashville, secretary. 

West VirgintA, July 9-12, Morgantown.—B. 8. Morgan. 
Charleston, president; Mary A. Jones, Charlestor. secretary. 


July 24, Lexington, 


5 





A FEW SCHOOL ITEMS. 





Tue UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA will establish an 
astronomical observatory on Wilson’s Peak, which will, perhaps, 
pe second only to the Lick observatory. It is proposed to mount 

forty-inch glass telescope and a twenty-four inch photographic 
nstrument, 


OwlnG to the extremely rapid growth of the city of Toronto, 
Canada, the schools are overcrowded to the extent of about 4,000, 
and there are perhaps 3,000 children unprovided for. The board 
is this year building a number of new schools of the best designs. 


THE BLUE MOUNTAIN FEMALE COLLEGE,in Mississippi,is having 
a full attendance this year, probably the largest it has ever had. 
The county in which this school is located enjoys a county 
teachers’ association. 


Tue IuKA NoRMAL INSTITUTE, of Mississippi, one of the best 
and oldest of the normal schools in the state, isdoing good work 
this session. The threatened yellow fever last fall cut down its 
attendance somewhat in the beginning of the year, but it is now 
filling up ricely. Tuka is one of the most pleasant places in the 
whole country to spend the summer, on account of its fine 
mineral springs, and teachers cannot fird a more pleasant and 
profitable way in which to spend the vacation than to attend the 
six weeks’ term of this school beginning about the middle of 
June. 


Tue MIssissieriI NORMAL, at Houston, Prof. Abernethy, prin- 
ci.al, is full of pupils. These normal schools have worked a 
revolution in the educational affairs of Mississippi. That state has 
no normal schools supported by state funds, but no state in the 
South has more or better schools in this line of work. It is bett r 
for the state possibly that all these normal schools are managed 
by individuals as private property. There are more of them than 
would be if they were state schools, and the field is open to any 
one who wishes to found a good normal school, and the more 
schools of this kind there are the better. One school always makes 
room for another. 





e+ 


PROGRAM OF NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SALISBURY, JUNE 11-17. 

“The Impediments to our Education,” Prof. E. A. Johnson, 
Raleigh graded schools; “The State Teachers’ Bureau,” Prof. 
A. B. Vincent, Shaw University, Raleigh; “* How to become fa- 
miliar with Child Nature, and the Necessity of such Familiarity,” 
Miss M. W. Howe, Wilmington graded schools; “The School 
Law,” Hon. 8. M. Finger, state superintendent public instruction ; 
“The Biair Bill and the Necessity of some such Measure,” Prof. 
E. H. Lipscombe, Ashville graded schools; discussed by John R, 
Hawkins, Kittrell Nor., and Ind. school, Kittrell, and Hon. J. 
Cc. Dancy, editor The Star of Zion; “Self-Culture in the 
Teacher,” Rev. E. L. Parks, D.D., Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary, Atlanta, Ga.; “The Value of Introspection and Self-Cul- 
ture,” Pref. D. A. Lane, Raleigh graded schools; * Industrial 
Education : its Nec: ssity and Practicability,” Rev. J. O. Crosby, 
State Normal, Salisbury ; discussed by Prof. George H. Williams, 
State Normal School, Fayetteville, and 8. G. Atkins, Livingstone 
College, Salisbury ; ** Practical Physiology and Hygiene, and how 
it may be Fostered in the Schools,” J. T. Williams, M. D., Char- 
lotte; ‘‘ What should the Training of our Girls Include?” Miss E. 
C. Pruden, Lincoln Ins., All Healing, N.C. Rev. J. C. Price, presi- 
dent; Prof. C. W. Hunter, secretary. 


NEWARK. 


A drawing and penmanship exhibit was held at Newark, 
N. J., on Friday and Saturday afternoons and evenings, May 24, 
and 25. We shall give our estimate of the work shown in next 
week’s JOURNAL. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Norfolk County Teachers’ Association, was held at 
Hyde Park, Mass., May 10. Frank H. Dean, Hyde Park, presi- 
dent; Harold C. Childs, Needham, secretary. The following 
papers were read: ‘*The Primary Teacher of To-day,” Supt. 
George H. Danforth, Walpole; ‘‘ Methods in Reading, Illustrated 
by classes,’ Misses Nellie M. Howes, and Isabella P. Noble, Hyde 
Park; “‘ Street Education vs. the School,” Harold C, Childs, Need- 
ham; “ The Drift toward Russia, Otherwise and Educationally,” 
Supt. A. P. Marble, Worcester; ‘The Grammar School from the 
High School Standpoint,” Fred L. Owen, Jr,, Canton; “ How 
Much Humbug is Necessary to Make Education Popular ?” Supt. 
Guy C. Channel, Dedham; “The Real Teacher,” Supt. G. I. Al- 
drich, Quincy, Mass.; “The Real Superintendent,” Hugh J. 
Malloy, Randolph, Mass. 





TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The teachers’ association of the first commissioner's district will 
be held at Burryville, N. Y., June 1, Geo. U. Weyant, president; 
F. J. Hoyt, secretary. : 





NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey Council of Education will meet in the Assembly 
Chamber at Trenton, on Friday evening, June 7, and on Saturday 
morning, June 8. Reports from all committees will be made. 

B. C. GREGORY. 








+ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





m of the National Educational Associ- 
ashville, Tenn., July 16-19 is as follows: 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The Results in the St. Louis School, C. M. Woodward, 
St. Louis, Mo. The Intellectual Value of Tool Work 
William T. Harris, Concord, Mass. Its Value as Related 
to the Active Pursuits in which Pupils may Subsequently 
En , S. H. Peabody oe gem s. Its Effect upon 
the Usefulness of the Schools, 
nati, Ohio. To What Extent may Manual Training be In- 
troduced at this Time into the Public Schools? Henry A. 
Wise, Baltimore, Md. ; Aaron Gove, Denver, Col 


DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
Should Americans Educate their Children in Them ? 


The official pro; 
tion to be held at 





Right Rev. John J. Keane, Washington, D.C.; dis Emin- 
ence Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore. Has the Denom- 
inational School a Proper Place in America? Edwin D. 


, ill 
on. E. E. White, Cincin- |? 


Mead, Boston, Mass.; _Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, United States 
Senate. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Legal Status of the Public Schools, Hon. A. 8. Dra- 
r, Albany, N. Y. The Relation Between The State and 
ucation, G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass. Educa- 
tional Progress of the Colored People in the South, John 
H. Burrus, Rodney, Miss. The Higher Education of the 
Negro, Geo. T. Winston, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


Its Culture Value, B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Its Value on Educational Legislation and Administration, 
W.H. Payne, Nashville, Tenn. Its Value to Teachers, §. 
S. Williams, Ithaca, N. Y.; Geo. B. Hurd, New Haven, 

onn. 

LITERATURE. 


Literature for Children to the Front, Mary E. Burt, 
Chicago. Literature for High Schools, Minnie C. 
Clark, Kansas Gity, Mo. The Educational Value of the 
_— and the Fairy Tale, Edward E. Sheib, Columbia, S. 


PEDAGOGICAL INQUIRY. 


Observation and —_ Essential in Pedagogical 
Inquiry, E. H. Russell, Worcester, Mass. Sound Blind- 
ness, Sara E. Wiltse, Corunna, Mich. The Pronunciation 
of Words, Edmund Noble. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Educational History of the Ohio Valley, W. H. Venable, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Recitation, George Howland, Chi- 
cago, Ill. A National University, Wm. A. Mowry, Boston, 
Mass. The John F. Slater Fund and its Work, Dr. A. G. 
Haygood, Decatur, Ga. Honorary Degrees as Conferred 
by American Colleges, Charles Forster Smith, Nashville, 
Tenn. The Problem of the Hour for Public Schools, Alex. 
Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. Education and the Republic, 
Col. A. S. Colyar, Nashville, Tenn. The Teaching of Pa- 
triotism in the Public Schools and Everywhere, R. W. 
Webb, Bellbuckle, Tenn. History a Patriotic Force in 
Schools, Gen. H. B. Carrington, U. S. A. Educational 
Progress in the South since 1865, W. A. Candler, Oxford 
Ga. Then and Now; Reminiscences of Educational 
Thought in the Southern Confederacy, Edward S. Joynes. 
Columbia, S. C. The Education Necessary to American- 
ize a My oe Population, Col. Geo. T. Balch, New 
York. The Duty of the Press Toward Education, J. B 
Merwin, St. Louis, 0. Vocal Music in the Public 
Schools, J. Ettie Crane, Potsdam, N. Y. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE CERTIFICATES 
IN NEW YORE. 


Examinations will be held August 26-30, 1889, at the fol- 
lowing places: Albany, Batavia, Binghamton, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Canandaigua, a Elmira, Glens Falls, May- 
ville, Newburgh, New York, Ogdensburg, Oneonta, Platts- 
burgh, Rochester, Salamanca, a Springs, Seneca 
Falls, Syracuse, Utica, Watertown, Whitehall. 
Applications will be considered for the appointment of 
examinations at other places, and will be granted in cases 
where it shall be made to appear that a sufficient number 
of candidates will present themselves to warrant the ex- 
pense involved. At the conclusion of the examinations, 
all papers submitted will be forwarded to this depart- 
ment. These papers will be carefully examined by the 
institute conductors, and such of the candidates as shall 
have given satisfactory evidence of their learning, ability, 
experience, and good character, will receive certificates 
qualifying them for life to teach in any of the public 
schools of the state. In order to be admitted to the exam- 
inations, candidates must have had two years’ successful 
experience in teaching, and must be present at the begin- 
ning of the examination. 

ong for examination will be Algebra, Arithmetic, 
American Eee, Serrany, Grammar and Analysis, 
Physiology and Hygiene, pelling, Writing, Astronomy, 
Book-keeping, Botany ogee Civil Government and 
School Law, Com ition and hetoric, Drawing (linear 
and perspective), General History, Geology, General Liter- 
ature, Methods and School onomy, Physics, Plane 
Geometry soskeay. 

Nore.—Latin t rough the first three books of Cwsar’s 
Commentaries, or the ability to read at ~_ French or 
German, written ina ene easy style, will accepted in 
place of Zoology or Astronomy. 


A. S. DRAPER, State Superintendent, 








PERSONALS. 





Hon. C. C. Davipson, of Alliance, Ohio, has been re-elected 
superintendent of instruction for a term of three years, and $100 
per annum added to his salary. 

Miss M. E. Locewoop, of City Island, N. Y., died on May 7. 
We are not informed as to the particulars of her death. 

Rev. W. F. 8iLocum was recently formally inaugurated presi- 
dent of Colorado Coilege. This institution is beautifully located 
at Colorado Springs under the shadow of Pike’s Peak. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT Dick, of Colorado, is actively organ- 
izing a campaign of district institute work for the summer. 

The venerable Dr. 8.8. Laws, long president of the Missouri 
~ a has tendered resignation, to take effect on 

next. 


PROFESSOR J. P. MAHAFFY, of Trinity College, Dublin, is com- 
iug over to lecture at Chautauqua this summer. 


H1RAM HADLEY, an oid Hoosier teacher, is at the head of Las 
Cruces College, New Mexico. 

Mr. C. M. HARGER, of Abilene, Kansas, author of “ Uncle Sam 
and His Overseers,” recently published in the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
is to be congratulated on the success with which this exercise has 
been received, for he has put much valuable information in @ 
very pleasing and interesting manner before the public. 

Pro¥. T. F. SEWARD, who is the apostle of the Tonic Sol-fa sys- 
tem in this city, is meeting with great success in his work. He is 
reaping the of years of unselfish labor for the cause of re- 

‘orm. 


PRESIDENT ALBERT SALISBURY, of Wisconsin, is chairman of 
wes ~ 3 ittee to take charge of the Wisconsin excursion to 
le. 


Miss M. B. Dennis, M. 8., of the Flushi 
very interesting lesson in botany fro 


high school, gave @ 
nm m ob; 
mock appreciated by the teachers, at the 


which was ve 
lyn Institute, April 








Cont Hood’s Sarsa; with other blood purifiers and you 
will see that it is by far te best. 
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AT HOME. 


NEW YORE CITY. 


_— 


A MEETING AGAINST THE COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
MEASURE. 


A meeting was held last Saturday morning to arrange some 
concerted action in regard to the Compulsory Education bil) 
which has passed the legislature and is now awaiting the action of 
Governor Hill. The teachers and those interested in private 
schools are strongly opposed to the bill. The call for the meeting 
was signed by F. Drisler, W. McD. Halsey, A. Callisen, A. H. Cutler, 
J. Sachs, and H. B. Chapin, Dr, Halsey told a reporter thata 
telegram had been sent to Governor Hill on Friday night, 
requesting him to withhold his action on the bill until the teachers 
could have a hearing before him. The meeting, he thought, 
would appoint a committee to go to Albany for this purpose. 

“The bill,” said Dr. Halsey, “requires all private teachers 
and tutors in the state to secure hcenses to teach, from the educa- 
tional authorities of the state. No one can have a private tutor 
in his family who has not such a license; but the unfairness 
comes in regard to private schools, like my own, which are placed 
under the direction of the public schools. My school is one of a 
high grade for the preparation of young men for college. The 
officers of the public schools are not supposed to have the juris- 
diction of such teachers, nor are these teachers necessarily versed 
in the q zabfications required for public school teachers.” 

All private teachers in the city were united in their opposition 
to the bill. 





BROOKLYN. 








The condition and needs of the public schools of Brooklyn are 
fully set forth in the annual report of Superintendent W. H. Max- 
well presented to the board of education this week Tuesday. The 
total number of regular sittings is 78,374, a net gain of 2,833 over 
last year. The number of pupils on register is 78,970, an increase 
of 3,680. The increase in the register exceeds the increase in the 
seating capacity by 847. During the past year 1,617 teachers were 
employed. The average number of pupils toa class in primary 
grades has been reduced from sixty-five in 1882 to fifty-six in 

889. 
' AN IDEAL ORGANIZATION. 

The ideal organization for a grammar school, according to Mr, 
Maxwell, is two graduating classes, one for boys and one for 
girls, and separate classes for the sexes in all the grades, down to 
the lowest primary, Only six of the thirty-two grammar schools 
had reached this organization at the close of the year. 


A SAD COMMENTARY. 


During the year 96,203 promotions were made in all the grades, 
“It is a sad commentary upon our public school system,” says Mr 
Maxwell, * that in the grade which is really the most important of 
all—the grade in which the pupils begin their school life, the grade 
in which they are susceptible for good or bad influences, the 
grade in which habits of industry and honesty, habits of laziness 
or dishonesty, are most easily formed—the conditions for domg 
effective work should be the most difficult and the number pre- 
pared tor promotion should be the smallest.” 





CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK. , 





The following is the tentative program of the University Convo- 
cation of New York: An informal gathering and registration will 
take place at 9a. m., Tuesday July 9, followed by the address of 
welcome by Chancellor Pierson. The rest of the forenoon will be 

t aken up with the report of the executive committee, an.i a paper 
on “ Science Teaching in Schools,” by Prof. T. B. Stowell, of the 
Cortland Normal School, with discussion thereon to be opened by 
Professor Clark, Williams College. The afternoon of the first day 
will be given over to the reading and discussion of papers. “ The 
Methods of Teaching English Literature,” will be presented by 
Pres. T. J. Backus, of Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, and 
the discussion is to be opened by Miss Margaret Sweet, of New 
Paltz Normal School. President Adams, of Cornell University, 1s 
to read a paper on “ Examinations,” and the discussion will be 
led by President Webster, of Union College. The evening is to be 
given over to brief oral reports of the progress of the colleges of 
New York from delegates appointed by each college in the state. 

The session of Wednesday will be opened with the reading of a 
paper on “ Manual Training,—its Possibilities and Limitations,” 
by Edward D. Shimer, of the University of the City of New York, 
the discussion following to be led by the Rev. J. B. Dougherty, of 
New York. “ Pedagogy in Colleges,” is the title of the paper of 
Prof. 8. G. Williams, of Cornell University, which follows. The 
superintendent of public instruction, A, S. Draper, will open the 
discussion. The report of the committe on necrology, by Dr. A. 
B. Watkins, will conclude the morning session. 

Principal E. R. Payson, of the Binghamton high school, will 

read a paper on “ Economy of Time in the Lower Grade Schools,”’ 
and Professor G. M. Forbes, of Rochester University, will read 
one on “ Electives in College,” in the afternoon. At 5.30 o’clock 
Professor Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, has 
beer. invited to deliver an address on “ University Extension.” 
In case of his failure to accept the invitation, Melvil Dewey, 
secretary of the Board of Regents, will discuss the subject. The 
state library will then be inspected. 
_ The chancellor's reception will be held at 8 o'clock on the even- 
ing of this duy in the new state library building. This 1s an inno- 
vation, the reception heretofore having been held at the chancel- 
lor's home. 

The convocation will assemble at 9 o'clock on the last day, 
Thursday, and a general discussion on the marking system as an 
incentive to scholarship, and as a means of determining class 
rank and promotions will lead the exercises. The following gen- 
Uemen have been invited to take part; Dr. Cochrane, of the 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute; Principals D. C. 

Farr, of Glens Falls; E. H. Cook, of Potsdam Normal School ; 

C, H. Richards, of Oswego High School; H. P. Emerson, of 


Buffalo High School, and Thomas Lovell, of Attica High School. 
President James B, Angell, of the University of Michigan, has 
been invited to deliver the address closing the convocation. 





Training the intellect to the neglect of the moral nature, is 
sowing tares instead of wheat. THEODORE F, SEWARD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ADVANCEMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

California is destined to become the grandest educa- 
tional state in the Union. Her system is well-nigh per- 
fect; her forces are in charge of men with rare training 
and intelligent zeal, and her teachers are experienced and 
well-prepared. Then, too, the schools are admirably sup- 
ported by state aid, and equipped with teaching applian- 
ces as are few other states in America. 

Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, the present state superintendent of 
public instruction, has all the elements of a practical edu- 
cator, and his administration has been characterized by 
growth and progress along all the lines of educational 
work. His accomplished wife, Mrs. Julia B. Hoitt, dis- 
charges the duties of deputy state superintendent, with 
great credit to herself, and honor to the state. 

The state normal schools of California have no superiors, 
and the principals of these institutions are men with 
national reputations. Prof. Ira More, a pioneer in the 
normal school work, has made the Los Angeles school the 
excellent institution that it is; and Prof. Charles Allen 
has been doing good work at San Jose for many years. 

A new normal school has been organized at Chico, 
and Supt. E. T. Pierce, of Pasadena, chosen principal. 
Prof. Pierce has made for Pasadena the excellent schools 
of which that city is so justly proud, and he will bring to 
his new duties all the elements of strength that character- 
ized him as an eminently successful city superintendent. 
He is one of the keenest students of pedagogics, one of the 
clearest thinkers, one of the most skilful in the applica- 
tion of principles, and one of the most zealous educators 
on the Pacific coast. 

Los Angeles is a represenative county, and Prof. W. W. 
Seaman is a representative superintendent. The Albany 
normal school has abundant reason for boasting of the 
strong men and women, that she has sent to southern 
California. Among these, besides Supt. Seaman, who, by 
his good work, has made for himself a state reputation, 
might be named Supt. E. T. Pierce, above mentioned ; 
Supt. F. A. Molyneaux, who is doing superior work at 
Pomona; Prof. James A. Foshay, the progressive princi- 
pal of the Monrovia schools ; and Miss Josephine Seaman, 
a distinguished instructor in the Los Angeles normal 
school. 

Miss Emily M. Rice, for many years one of the leaders in 
the educational work in the Empire state, is pleasantly loca- 
ted and engaged in school work at Los Angeles ; Mrs, Clara 
A. Burr, whom hundreds of Oswego graduates will always 
admire and revere, is also here; and many other eminent 
teachers from the East have been attracted hither by the 
fine climate and excellent school system. Among others 
who are doing distinguished work in Los Angeles county 
are Profs. Clark, Seymour, Grogan, Scarritt, Manley, 
Sincoe, Pendleton, Plummer, Hamilton, Garwood, Per- 
ham, and many other men and women of professional ex- 
cellence. 

Eureka, Nevoda, 











WILL S. MONROE. 





TEXT-BOOK vs. ORAL TEACHING. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ; 

Iam advised by a prominent teacher to use text-books 
less and oral teaching more; he says that this is the cor_ 
rect way of teaching a school. But I am puzzled to know 
how I can assign lessons without a text-book; my pupils 
do not know how to study unless I give them a certain 
number of pages to learn; parents are not satisfied unless 
they know that their children have gone over a certain 
portion of the text-book during the term. If I ignore 
giving lessons, they complain of me and say that I am not 
earning my money and that my course tends to make my 
pupils lazy. Will you give me some advice ? 

New York. Mary F. JAMES. 


Your position is not singular. We should not advise 
you to give up text-books; they are essential. But there 
is the proper use, and again there is the abuse of the text- 
book ; they are good slaves, but poor masters. Take, for 
instance, geography. Here it will be easy to lead pupils to 
investigate subjects outside of what is in the book. A 
newspaper will afford you and your pupils an excellent 
opportunity for doing this work. Suppose you are study- 
ing California, let your pupils find all they can concerning 
this state from any source. Bring, yourself, pictures of 
cities, fruits, and mountains, and other features. Have 
some sand or putty and mold a map of California. Show 
the water courses, the height of the range near the coast. 
The text-book can be used directly in connection with this 
oral lesson. You will find a great deal of interest con. 
nected with this method. Geography will become a 


may be asked, “ How many Connecticuts would Califor- 
nia make ?”’ ‘‘Howmany Rhode Islands?’’ The answers 
to these questions need not be exact, but can be approxi- 
mated by drawing a map of California, and in it, on the 
same scale, amapof Connecticut. Thus the eye is brought 
into exercise, and the labor of comparison made very pleas- 
ant. The poorest teaching may be oral without text- 
books, and the very best teaching may be based upon the 
text-book, but rising above it, as we have indicated, in 
these two particulars. 


ORDER. 

To the Editors of TH SCHOOL JOURNAL : 

I have been troubled about order. It seems to me that 
the more I talk the worse I succeed in this respect. I am 
satisfied that “‘order is heaven’s first law,’’ but how to 
keep my pupils quiet nearly all of the time is to me a great 
trouble. They will whisper and sometimes leave their 
seats without permission, and do other things, which, if I 
should permit, would destroy the quietness of the school. 
West Va. Amy F. WooLsTon. 


If you would stop thinking so much about order and 
give more attention to the work of teaching, you would 
probably get along much better than you ever have in the 
past. The difficulty with you is that you have probably 
made too much of order and not enough of interest in 
school work. An excellent school may be in comparative 
disorder; on the other hand a very poor school may be 
very orderly, but it is the order and quietness of death, 
and not of life. All nature is in motion, nothing is quiet, 
and yet the processes of growth are silent, although ex- 
tremely active How much latitude to give in school 
depends altogether upon circumstances. If a child is in 
earnest about his work, and wishes to consult the diction - 
ary or get a drink of water, and can do these things with- 
out disturbing others, no harm is done. It is a pretty good 
rule to observe, not to say very much about order, but to 
bend every effort towards making a school interesting and 
getting the pupils into a thorough appreciation of their 
work. Interest is first! Interest is second! and interest 
is last! Wake up your pupils! Interest them to investi- 
gate! Make them ask questions. Do these things, and if 
order suffers, let it suffer; but we know by experience that 
order will not suffer. 


WEST VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOL. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

The summer school of methods at Morgantown, W. Va. 
promises to be a great success. News from every county 
in the state indicates that there will be a very large atten- 
dance, It deserves to be all that it can be. The secretary, 
Prof. Edward S. Elliott, is the moving spirit in the matter 
of booming the school, and he deserves great praise for his 
untiring efforts in its behalf. The West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association will hold its annual meeting at Mor- 
gantown, July 9, and the largest meeting for years is ex- 
pected. Quite a number of our teachers will attend the 
National Educational Association at Nashville. 

The board of education of the city of Wheeling have 
introduced music into the city schools. The National 
Music Course, published by Ginn & Company, has been 
adopted. The pupils are wonderfully excited over the 
matter, and it will doubtless help our schools very much. 
Some of our teachers think that it will be an impossibility 
for them to teach music, but as they have not tried as yet, 
they do not know their power in that direction. 

Wheeling, W. Va. F. H. CRAGO. 


PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 
To the Editors of Tar SCHOOL JOURNAL : 

The work of this association is (1) to improve our prison 
system ; (2) to improve the condition of our county jails ; 
(3) to assist ex-convicts who are struggling to reform ; (4) 
to succor those who are unjustly arrested ; (5) to counsel 
and otherwise assist families, who are, by the criminal 
course of some supporting member, left to the bitter 
struggle of poverty. In order to prosecute this work the 
Prison Association needs moral support, money, whole- 
some reading matter, donations of clothing, employment 
for men coming out of prison, etc. Donations of any kind 
may be sent to the office of the association, 135 East 15th 
street, New York City. Wm. M. F, Rounp, 

Cor. Sec. P. A., N. Y. 





DOES THE SUN MOVE? 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL : 
Does the sun move? Is it owing toa motion of the sun 
or earth that causes the changes of seasons? Describe the 


cause plainly. 
Oleta, Cal. STUDENT. 
This is a curious question ! Is it possible there is a teach- 


erin the United States who even imagines that the sun 
moves ? Wehardly know whether to take this letter in 
earnest or in jest. If our correspondent is in earnest, we 
advise him to betake himself to some decent text-book in 
geography and astronomy, and settle some points that we 
suppose had been settled by the civilized world, for at least 








real, not an unreal subject. Then such questions as this 


300 years. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


How To Stupy GEOGRAPHY. By Francis W. Parker. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 400 pp. $1.50. 


Volume X. of the ‘‘ International Education Series,” is 
perhaps the most useful book that has appeared in the 
course, as a thorough knowledge of geography is so in- 
dispensable to education. A book of this character is most 
timely, for no branch of the educational tree has been so 
neglected in its cultivation as geography. Itis one of the 
five element ry studies of primary importance that omar 
the attention of the young student, yet so imperfectly 
have the ordinary teachers of geogra’ hy performed their 
task that the most capable among the recent writers of 
history have been obliged to give their readers some les- 
sons in the topographical condition of the peoples, whose 
development they have undertaken to trace. While geog- 
raphy is so important as a foundation for all culture, it is 
confessed by enlightened teachers, that it has suffered 
more than any other branch of study, through the preva- 
lance of bad methods. Mere isolated details of topogra- 
phy have been memorized, while the processes of earth, 
air, and atmosphere, that go to produce the differences 
and characteristics of the earth’s surface have been neg- 
lected. What is wanted is the study of the dynamics of 
geography, the ever active, living forces of the earth that 

roduce its differences of climate and soil. These matters 

ave been thoroughly treated as advanced science, but 
thev have never been reduced to pedagogic form with 
sufficient skill. The accomplishment of this very impor- 
tent work has been undertaken by Col. Parker, and this 
volume aims to remedy the serious past and present de- 
fects in the study of geography. His great fertility of 
resources to discover, in the familiar knowledge of the 
pupil, the ideas needed to build up the goograplical con- 
cept of the river-basin, the continent, or the world, goes 
far to insure the value of his contribution to the present 
method of instruction. In the first place, he makes plain 
the fact, that all maps to be really illaminative must be 
relief maps. These topographical conditions, examined 
in connection with climatological, and what produces 
the fertility of soil, which is the prerequisite of civiliza- 
tion, is the fundamental problem solved by geography in 
the wide and truly scientific sense of that term. Second- 
ary questions are introduced, with regard to the physical 
guarantees against predatory inroads and conquest,—and 
again with relation to the facilities for commercial inter- 
course. The author’s method of re-enforcing all the other 
branches of school instruction by each, is worthy of the 
highest praise. For example,—the comparision of the 
Mississippi basin by arithmetical work with the size of 
Rhode Island and of New York; the calculation of the 
number of farmsin this basin, and the amount of grain 
possible; the plan of a aed dictionary; history, and 
materials for interesting lessons. In the appendices are 
clear and elaborate instructions in the method of making 
relief maps. There is also a comprehensive list of books 
for students of geography who desire reference. A wide- 
spread welcome may be safely predicted for this new and 
valuable work by so able an author upon a subject so thor- 
oughly understood by him. 


THE FLAG DRILL. By Captain Joseph H. Barnett, First 
Infantry, I. N. G. Illustrated. Chicago: A. Flanagan, 
Publisher. 382 pp. 20 cents. 

This little pamphlet, by the author of the “broom 
drill,”’ is a very pretty and patriotic, as well as healthful, 
drill for schools or entertainments. It isa novel and at- 
tractive exercise, suitable for an entire school. It is easy 
to learn ; full directions are given, and difficult parts are 
illustrated. It is, also, so arranged that parts may he 
omitted. In sogsnqanee, the drill is beautiful, and admits 
of a charming display of costumes and drapery. 





THE CHORAL Book. For Home, School, and Church. 
Translated by Friedrich Zuchtmann, and Edwin L. 
te mag Boston: Published by Ginn & Co. 96 pp. 

cents. 


This “‘Chorel Book” consists of ninety choice choral 
| me ey which prove their own value and beauty by cen- 
uries of use in homes, schools, and churches in Germany. 
The tunes are entirely unchanged, and the hymns have 
been _ translated with the greatest fidelity, showing the 
peculiar rhythm and boldness of the time of their compo- 
sition. There is a matchless harmony in many of these 
old tunes that cannot be found in our modern music, and 
any one who has been fortunate enough to hear one of 
these chorals by the great congregations in the German 
Fatherland, will testify to the grandness of the music. 
The book is well bound, and has excellent paper and type 


THE PRETTY SISTER OF JOSE. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 135 pp. $1.00. 


“The Pretty Sister of Jose,’’ Mrs. Burnett’s latest story, 
is a very bright and charmingly lifelike story. It is a 
complete sketch of Spanish home-life, and Jose’s pretty 
sister is a fair sample of many other pretty sisters, who 
smile and strike at the same time. Pepita is a genuine 
coquette, a pretty, graceful peasant girl, who was deter- 
mined not to fallin love ever, and succeeded for a time, 
but yielded at last. Mrs. Burnett’s great skill as a writer 
is shown all through the story, in carrying the reader on 
in spite of himself to the end then clos ng the book with 
the wish that the story were longer. 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. A Hand-book 
Based Upon M. Gustave Ducondray’s ‘“ Historic Som- 
maire de la Civilisation.”” Edited b 
schoyle, M.A. With Illustrations. 
Appleton & Co. 295 pp. $1.75. 


The civilization of Greece, which was the outcome of 


Rev. J. Ver- 
ew York: D. 


individual thought, and the civilization of Rome, which | 4 


was the outcome of corporate action, are fuliy understood 
in their influence on the development of mankind, when 
viewed side by side with the earlier civilizations of the 
East. Such a comprehensive view of ancient civilization, 
this book is intended to facilitate, sepecialy for students 
in the more advanced classes of schools. e work is di- 
vided into three books,—I.—The Nations of the East,— 
IL.—Greek Civilization, and III.—The Roman Worid. 
The six chapters under Book I, treat of The Be ngs of 
Civilization,—The Monuments and Art of ypt,—The 
Babylonians and Assyrians—The Religion and Social 
State of the Jews,—Phonician Commerce,—The Civiliza- 
tion of the Aryans, Hindoos, and s. Boox II. 
treats of all phases of Greek civilization, including relig- 


ion, politics, literature, and art, and the diffusion of Greek 
genius. Book III. gives the Roman republic, conquests 
and transformation of the republic, Roman society under 
the Empire, and Latin literature and art. This volume 
is most valuable to students of literature especially, and 
cannot be really termed a translation, for a large part has 
been rewritten for the sake of greater accuracy, and fuller 
information. ‘ 


REPORTS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1852-1882. By Matthew 
Arnold, D. C. L., LL.D. Edited by Right Hon. Sir Fran- 
cis Sandford, K. C. B. London and New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 302 pp. #2.25. 


Matthew Arnold was appointed one of Her Majesty’s In- 
ge of Schools by an Order in Council da April 14, 
1851. During a service of thirty-five years he paid three 
visits to the continent, at the request of the royal com- 
missioners, of enquiry inte England’s educational system. 
These foreign missions resulted in the production of sev- 
eral official reports and other valuable works. This vol- 
ume contains nineteen General Reports to the Educa- 
tion Department on Elementary Schools. In addition to 
his reports on Elemen Schools, he wrote twelve reports 
on the Wesleyan and undenominational Training Colleges 
for Teachers. His reports of this class, as a rule, dealt 
merely with the life and history of individual colleges for 
asingle year,and would have no general interest. Be- 
sides the reports in full, there are extracts from Reports 
on Training Colleges, including reports on the Wesleyan 
Training College, for 1853 and 1856,—reports on the Train- 
ing College of the British and Foreign School Society, for 
1858, 1861, 1864, and 1867,—a special report on the Training 
College of the Congregational Board of Education at 
Homerton for 1868, and a report on the Wesleyan Training 
College, for 1868. The publication of this volume has been 
called for by many of Mr. Arnold’s old friends, as a contri- 
bution to the life of one generally beloved and respected, 
as a means of rescuing from oblivion some most interest- 
ing and scholastic work. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Published in this Country by Leonard Scott Publication 
Compuany., 29 Park Row, New York. 


These are periodicals of great use to all teachers. The 
give the freshest and ablest thought of Great Britain onall 
subjects. Just now when education 1s discussed, as never 
before in all its aspects, these magazines should be within 
the reach of every school of advanced grades. 


RED CARL. Translated from the German of J. J. Mess- 
mer, by Mary E. Ireland. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.,13 Astor Place. 295 pp. $1.25. 


This story, which was originally written in German, 
contains so much sound teaching in regard to the Labor 
Question, Socialism, and Temperance, that it has been a 
wise thing to put it into English, that a still wider circle 
of readers may profit by it. The story itself, apart from 
these bold questions, is dramatic almost in its style, and 
yet most thoroughly wholesome and good. Its lessons are 
well worth learning. The scenes are laid, for the most 
part, in a New England manufacturing town. 


SADLER’s COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. School Edition. B 
W. H. Sadler and W. R. Will. Second Edition. Balti- 


ligh with this book, for it is, without doubt, the most 
reliable exponent of the best Business College methods of 


to furnish a book of convenient size, embracing the whole 
field of modern business practice, to the exclusion of every 
useless theory or obsolete subject. At the very beginning, 
the law of increase and decrease of uumbers has n de- 
monstrated, exhibiting the . fy of this general law 
to all classes of problems as they are successively reached, 
and, by so doing, release pupils from their former bondage 
to arbi es, adapted only to a specific class of prov- 
lems. It takes but a short time, to find outin examining 
this arithmetic, that it is a book containing more sense 
and less nonsense than any other similar work now before 
the public,—for it is exhaustive in subjects of prime impor- 
tance, and brief in topics of less general utility. All 
through the book, the definitions and explanations are 
brief and clear, simple and labor saving, and complete in 
~~ the supply of problems which the boys and girls will 

requi to solve, and which they will find it conven- 
ient to practice when they become menand women. An- 
other remarkably sensible feature in this arithmetic, is the 
exclusion of all impractical re. while the simplifica- 
tion of the older methods of solution, and — group- 
ing of many specific rules under a few general principles, 
easily understood, make it possible for the average student 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of business arithmetic 
inashort time. In arrangement, the boox is divided into 
Integers, Common Fractions, Decimal Fractions, Count- 
ing-house Practice, Denominate Numbers, Practical Meas- 
urements, Percentage, Ratio and Proportion, and Involu- 
tion and Evolution. Every teacher who uses this arithme- 
tic will find many of the subjects new and attractive, 
enabling pupils to grasp the principles advanced, without 
trouble. ‘The entire book is a live one and up to the times. 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF TOLEDO, OHIO, 
1888. H. W. Compton, superintendent. 


catec by the h rate of attendance, the perceptible improve- 
ment in reg ty and punctuality, the firm yet kindly discipline 
that was maintained, and the genera] excellence of work in all 
schools. The following is taken from the report of the committee 
on schools: “ If we do not consider the educational value of man- 
ual training, and look only at its pn | side, the results thus 
ar speak eloquen 6 atten ce of the senior, grammar, 
and high school has vastly increased, the graduating classes 
doubled, and the boys und girls who have finished the manual 
course are in demand as chers, architects, draughtsmen, 


Lod 


lesigners,”’ etc. 


BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION OF NEVADA, 1887-8. Hon. W. C. Dovey, superintendent. 
The superintendent recommends the passage of laws poche 

ing the issue of certificates of any grade to applicants under eigh- 

teen years of age, aoe the number of pupils to each 
teacher from one hund: 

teachers for attend: 


Taman ibs office of county cupestntentions ot 
making ny for the traveling expenses of the 
au 





instruction. In its preparation, the authors have sought | 4 


The year was one of substantial progress in the schools, indi-| » 


| 


LITERARY NOTES. 

J. B. Lipprncorr Co. have issued the following novels; “ Far in 
the Forest,” by 8. Weir Mitchell; “John Charoxes,” by Peter 
Boylston; “The Alpine Way,” translated from the German, by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister; “The Witness of the Sun,” by Amelie Rives. 

T. Y. CrowELt & Co. publish two famous historical works ; 
“Her Majesty's Tower,” by W. Hepworth Dixon; and Bourri- 
enne’s Memoirs of Napoleon,” edited by Col. R. W. Phipps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS have just brought out “ Fraternity,” a 
Welsh romance. 

MACMILLAN & Co. offer to their patrons the second part of Sir 
John Lubbock’s “ The Pleasures of Life.” 

G. W. DILLINGHAm’s publication of the letters of the late 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, will be bailed with delight by the 
admirers of that great writer. 

THE WRITER PUBLISHING Co., Boston, have issued the third 


‘edition of “*‘ Wnting for the Press,” a manual for editors, report- 


ers, correspondents, and printers, by Robert Luce, 

Ginn & Co. announce the publication of Cynewulf’s “ Elane,” 
by Charlies W. Kent, M.A., Ph.D., University of Tennessee. 
CASSELL & Co. will publish soon Marshall P. Wilder’s forthcom- 
ing book, “ People I’ve Smiled with, or Recollections of a Merry 
Little Life.” 

Estes & LAURIAT, Boston, by a special arrangement with 
Goupil & Co., Paris, have secured the entire control of the Eng- 
lish text edition of the “Annual Volumes of Salon Paintings.” 
It is expected that the work will be ready for delivery in Octo- 
ber. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS offer to the public the second volume of 
Renan’s work on the * History of the People of Israel.” 


CuppLes & HurRpD, Boston, issue “* Aunt Nabby; Her Rambles, 
Her Adventures, and Her Notions,” a quaintly humorous little 
book. 

D. Lorurop Co. have ready ** Vagabond Tales,” by that charm- 
ing story writer Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Printers and Mr. Childs. Report of the celebration of the 
birthday of George W. Childs on May 12, 1888. 


Cornel] University, College of Agriculture. Bulletin of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station.—V. 1. On the roduction of 
lean meat in mature animals. 2. Does heating milk affect the 
quality or quantity of butter? Prof. I. P. Roberts, director. 


Report of the Session of the Board of Education, New York. 
J. Edward Simmons, president. 


Literary Bulletin of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York, April, 1889. 


MAGAZINES. 


There is the usual ccllection of fine illustrations and excellent 
literary products between the covers of the M« ‘ine of Art for 
June. the number contains a “ Study of a Head,” as frontispiece 


by Sir Frederick hton, Bart., P_R. A. (photogravure); “Herr- 


y mann Corrodi,” by M. 8. Taylor; “ The i | yey ft by the 


Editor ; “ The Barbizon School: Narcisse 0 Diaz,” by David 


more, Md. W.H. Sadler, Publisher, 6 and 8 N. Charles| ¢roai ‘Thompson; “The Early Days of the Renaissance in 
Street. 404 pp. $1.50. Italy ;” “Old Arts and Modern Thoughts;” “The Chronicle of 
Every live teacher of business arithmetic will be de-|Art."———In the June Chautauquan William P. ‘Trent, M.A.. dis: 


cusses * The Position of Women in Ancient Greece: ” the ninth in 
the series of Greek bi phical sketches by Thomas D. Seymour, 
M.A., has for its subject “Ptolemy Soter;” Russell Sturgis 
nisnes his two-part paper on “The Archeeologist in Greece; “ 
the “Sunday Readings,” are of op Vincent's own selection : 
Mrs. Fields considers the condition of ‘The Aged Poor;” Albert 
Shaw, Ph.D., writes on ‘‘ European Town Life;” Prof. Charles J. 
Little concludes his two-part ad on “The Paris Mob and its 
Achievements; Mrs. Carl rus writes eniertainingly of 
“ Oriental tions at Washington;” John R. Spears tells 
brietiy “The Story of Oklahoma.”———In the June Scribner's 
will be found a_ complete icture of the position of 
“ Electricity in the Industrial Werid;” W. A. Linn describes 
“Building and Loan Associations; Prof. Henry Drummond 
appeals to the United States to join the work of suppressing 
slavery in Africa, The “ Railway ies” has been very success- 
ful, and several of the articles are yet to appear. The contro- 
versial articles on “ Agnosticism 





coticlen : = comenes in a vane 
Popular Science Monthly, . Huxley contributing a rejoinder 
to Dr. Wace, and the bishop of Peterborough, and W. H. Mal- 
lock, one on “* Cowardly Agnosticism,” “* The juction of Beet- 
Sugar” is a copiously ilustrated article by A. H. Almy; J. F. 
Bailey replies to the article on “Christian Science” under the 
title of “fs Christian Science a Craze?” Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright writes on “ Glaciers on the Pacific Coast.” The most 
remote point reached by Mr. Geo’ Kennan in his Siberian trip 
was the mines of Kara, 5,000 miles from St. Petersburg and about 
1,000 miles from the Pacific coast. The narrative of his adventures 
and discoveries at these mines begins in the June Century and 
will be continued through several numbers. It may be said to 
mark the culmination of Mr. Kennan’s papers. The May 
Phrenological Journal and Science of H has sketches of two 
members of the Cabinet, and also of the enterprising president of 
Mexico, Diaz.———The June Harper’s has the second article on 
“ Social Life in Russia.”’ William Dean Howells discusses the ques- 
tion of how much or how little the American novel ought to deal 
with certain facts of hfe that are not usually ed of before 

oung people, and especially young ladies.” In the instalment of 
Chari es Dudiey Warner's novel, “A Little Journey in the 
World,” the author introduces an amusing satirical interlude 
upon the subject of Wall street and the 8tock Exchange. 


+ 
— 


In Harmony with Nature. 


When we adjust effort to capability we usually succeed, for the 

igbest good comes from acting in ony with nature. How 
is this principle embodied in Compound Oxygen? 

1st. tt is ~~ — of nature’s simples in salutary adjustment 
Oxygen wer trogen, to which the vitality of positive magneti- 
zation is \. 3 

2d. {t is administered, not for the p' o* usurping nature 8 
prerogatives, but, to encourage and then preserve her kindly 
moods. 











Here are cases in point: a 
STILLWATER, N. Y., May 31, = 
“I feel very thankful that my attention was ever calied 
Compound Oxygen.” E, H. SMITH. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS., May 28, 1887. 
macy at the age tte a fact fore 
remedy of the age. P  Sovortieer. 


are using it!” “ 
PLUM Pa., April 25, 1887. , 
“T am an earnest advocate of Compound Oxygen treatmen 
and have recommended it to my afflicted ees = wa L. DAVIS. 


“Those suffe: 
the most won 


We publish a brochure of 200 the effect of Com 
pe. oxygen on invajids su’ from consumption, — 
ronchitis, hay fever, headache, teil 4 


; all chronic and nervous 
; addgessing Dus. STARKEY & 
© Se. Fes cr 120 Sutter strect, Sa 





pa 













late 
the 


les, 
tle 
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The Contest Between the Classics ant and the Sciences. 
A BOOK IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS. 





SHALL WE TEACH GEOLOGY? 


By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., 
Professor of Geology and Paleontolgy in the University of Michigan. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


12mo., 227 Pages. 





CONTENTS : 


GEOLOGY IN THE EDUCATIONAL STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE.—GEOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS. 
—WHAT IS MEANT BY CULTURE.—DIVERSIFIED ASPECTS OF GEOLOGICAL STUDY.— 


GEOLOGY AND CULTURE.—CLASSICS AND 


LOGICAL STUDY.—GEOLOGY AND MODERN CIVILIZATION.—GEOLOGY IN THE ORDER OF 

STUDIES.—EDUCATION VALUES.—OBSTACLES TO REFORM.—APPLICATION TO THE OB- 

SERVATIONAL METHOD.—PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF GEOLOGICAL STUDY. 
“ An admirable argument.”’— Educational News, Philadelphia. 

full conviction, based on long and varied experience, and 

je is —~ qemed considered and carefully written, deserves to be carefully read.’ 

Independent. 


“The author writes with 


“It furnishes the most systematic and exhaustive array of engugeents i have yet appeared 
general recognition of the natural sciences, and artic 
awe schools, and it eyhould > - by all teachers and those int intere: in 


in favor of a more 
Opinion, Washington, D. 


OTHER “WORKS BY DR. WINCHELL. 


Pre-Adamites ; or, A Demonstration of the 
EXISTENCE OF MEN BEFORE ADAM. With 
eemeaig and Dlustrations. 8vo, $3.50. 

far the most exhaustive and age = 4 
oul on primitive man as a pre-Adamite whic 
has ever ap! .”"—Boston Traveler. 

“Profoundly imteresting are Dr. Winchell’s 
chapters on the principal types of mankind; on 
the pre-Adamite races and race distinctions; on 
the Hamitic origin of negroes; on the cradle of 
humanity, the condition of primitive man, and 
the antiquity of man.”— Harper's Monthly. 


Geological S Studies. sorcaie ona Goteinte 


540 pages, wi with, 307 Ss -&.. 3. 
ine bo voles also contains a complete geological 
of the United States. 
e must confess that we have seldom read 
ovens so clear and explicit.’""— London Literary 
oi be 


Any of the above books sent Post-paid 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 





CULTURE.—ETHICAL INFLUENCE OF GEO- 
his essay, 
’"—New York 


a in our 
ke mal matters.” — 


World Life, Illustrated. 2-5. 


“We round of no other work in which the 


’ Wikians EROGERS. 





The most oat popular ar and ae gut the LL! complete series of Commercial Text Books pub- 
ish ks are now nearly all of the best Business Colleges and Commercial 
Schools in the United c- and Cat Canad Provinces, and are everywhere accepted as the standard 
works for commercial] st 


COMPLETE BOO! KKEEPING. } x. Retail, $2. sCioth, 28 pages, Spzl# inches, stion, $1.00. 
BOOKKEEPING. { Retail, $2.00. "Wholesale $1 y-- Te. 
INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING. } | Retail, Sian Wiplesale, tbe. Tateod’ n, We, 
COMMERCIAL LAW.: i Retail, , 90.05 Han aS 0 Introduction, "Se. 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. {nett $2.00. "Wholesale, $0. Introduction, 75e. 


Practical Grammar and Business Correspondence. | etait to se ages, O36x10 inches. Sree. 














reader can find a full, connected and s: 
er pe ye of the results of cosmical research 
hat will begin to compare with this.”— Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer. 2». 


“Rarely have the conclusions of modern natur- 
alists veen more clearly, or, in the best sense of 
the word pooeeny presented.”"—Cincinnati 
( ‘ommercial Gaz 


Geological men $1.50. 


“ A child may understand it, and yet a cultivated 
man will devour it. It is filied with illustrations 
very wisely conceived, At is more delightful = 
certainly will wad more beneficial than t 

best novel.”* icago Evening Journal. 


on Receipt of Price. 
Publishers, CHICAGO. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES. 


15 SOTO ead $8,000" with salaries between 
R Xe with salaries between 
85 eee with salaries between 
95 Sa pe e = ot c yore Schools, $600 to $900. 


230 Prin $600. 
13 High eet Prinotps hi above $1,500. 
es ween 


31 High School Principalships, 
45 ule Bohne! Princtpalships, $500 to $1,000. 





48 High Schoo! Assistants’ ar Eositions, below ome. 
Grammar, Intermediate 
Positions, with salaries ranging je 
and upwards. 
100 Same, with salaries below $60. 
54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, 
| French, a Mathemutics, Literature, 


0 Teachers 0 of Methods in Normals. 

is Art in Private Schools. 

8 Drawing in Public Schools. 

20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 

25 Positions for Elocution, Book-keeping, Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, and kind subjects. 





28 Ward, Grammar and ary Princi ps. 
25 Ai choot Assistants’ Positions, tween 
an 


Now is the time to write and learn of our work. For the past two weeks we have —- 


forty new vacancies and four new members each day—ten times as muny vucancies as members. 
wit not some of these positions do for you? ai woe eer: 


WE HAVE FILLED FIVE HUNDRED POSITIONS ouws the past six months. A list of 
these will be sent on application. Address, for circulars, at once, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


. |New York x city. Bos 1969. M.V. Brpaoop, Agent. 
Branches : {Seeeme. W. Terr. W. H. HEINEY, Agent. 


For September! Good Vacancies!! 


, Intermediate, a ee Grades, at salaries of 


These are for Pri 
For High School wor ’—salaries $450 to 
Mathema beg istory, Latin and 


to $2,000. For Norma. work, 


eho). r High School, Academy, Reminary, “ke. ., $450 to 
If you expect to locate a . 
Your best hope of success is with an Agency that puts fo 


Otner vacancies are coming in daily. 
send for our circulars. 
vacancies for its members, and that gets them; 
chases” after the “ probable, 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. Cc. J. 


500. 
p= So SLO reek, $500 to $1,100. For Art, Music, Mouton i Modan 
nua, TO RM EN College Professorshipe (several in leading Universities and Colleges, 


” the“ imaginary,” or the * 
vacancies direct from employers than all other western Ai combined. A 





ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


1. FOR LADY TEACHERS. 
—We have at present nearly 
400 veeanee for lady teachers. 

$35 to = si con . 
Fo Normal work,—salaries $600 to 


For + stoners and Princi $600 to 

For Grade work, to 

it will be to —— interest to 

h effort to get 

that does ae put its members on “ wild goose 

y” vacancy. We get more 
ddress, 


ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 








ou sh oy a 


w Teachers’ Bureau. Cx 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Supplice Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 

ul eto., to 

Churches. 


Schools, Families 
amines 
Copyists and 
Address 


to Business Firms. 
(re) 40 With Ave. N.X 
Keystone Educational Bureau, 
NORTH EAST, PENNA. 
WANTED, Fretmn, Principals, and Sogo 
to fill vacancies for Fall of 1 
Bein; » Ha located, access is easy to tes 








establi: 
i) for sale or rent, desirable school 4 Fousivune « renin cols sues a 
properties. Address at once, as above, with stamp | references 
for Application Form and Terms. E. a COYRIERE, 
Rev. T. A. EDWARDS, Pres.,| 51 © 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
9. . 
F. H. SHAW, A. M., Sec'y. "| $1 E. 17th Street, hetwoe 





500 TEACHERS 
With good records, wanted at once, by the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props., 


J. E. MASSEE, SECRETARY. 
Blaries 8300 to $2,500. Form for Stamp. 





— East or West. Correspondents | 5 
in all States. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 

pei ————, Tutors, 

and Governesses Jaapatoe y J pee instruc- 

tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or ad 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign ipo on, Professors, and 
y= AF 4 Cnurches Calan 
00) mi an re 

oF Shoieeathooksatets 








FOR REGISTRATION 
NO FEE Best Tf FACIE 


ly recommended to 


Awmnrcaw SoHOOL Bumuav. 2 W. lith., N. Y.| Manager. 


SEVENTY LESSONS IN SPELLING. } recta, ave. 





Cloth, 130 pages, 4x6 inches. 
Wholesale, 2 2be. Introduction, lb5c. 


500 00 enthusiastic testimonials, with names of teachers ‘and ‘schools are published in our catalogue. 


Sample copies of any of the fore :oing publications will be mailed ps »stpaid to teachers or school 
officers at the a ntroduction price. Specimen of the books, together with our catalogue 


containing testimonials and full particulars regarding them, and also regarding our Three 
Weeks’ tice, Complete School Register, Coll Ourrency, Commercial Student's Pen, and 
other echoot ou supplies will ~ mailed free to any teacher on application. Two new ‘ications 
will come from press Aug. 1, 1889.—CIVIL GOVERNMENT and First Lessons IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Rochester, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
“TARE YOU LOOKING FOR A POSITION FOR THE FALL OF 18897 win.’ 


ch po Dy your location retore, patronize a Bureau not 

ted to do a thrived = pi ky +y sceuring, got ly co but quite the opposite, one 
instituted for the pu of assisting teachers to positions best suited to their qualifications. 
Our success of the past is evidence of a most prosperous future. Boards of Education are calling 
upon us daily for teachers for the coming school term. Among which, please note the following: 
Superintendencies ranging from $900 to $2400 per annum, High Sc bool and Ward Principalships 
from $700 to . Associate, Grammar, Intermediate and Primary teachers, varying from $50 
month to $1300 per year. Besides the numeious positions in Colleges, Normal Schools, and special a 
in every department of private Satine. Consult your best interests and write iinmedlately tor 
full particulars. Address, NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, PARSONS, KAN 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. = \stins% iss 


in any former year in 
our history. Nearly ten years of satisfactory service to our patrons has given us the full confidence 
of the educational public. e season of 89 has opened unusually well. Kvery mail brings a 
number of vacancies. We have now many fine positions for which we have no suitable candidates. 
L. BKB. LANDIe, Manager, 


Circulars Free. 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA, 
“* PALMYRA, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1889. 


A $2, 000 POSITION W. D. Kerr, Manager Union Teachers’ Agency. 


f “have been with other Teachers’ Agencies for several years, but have 
coeee been offered a position eg ety, them which I accepted. A few weeks ago I registered with 
you and as the result wae offered ¢ two opemttons last week to both of which you recommended me, 
caok wert ny ye “ om — . . ¥., the other at Newark, N. J. I accept the latter. Uniess 
teachers wan made miserable in attempting to 
choose between several good positions ‘TWICE Ww. ITHIN likely . to be 
offered them through your Agency, I would advise them to register elsewhere instead of with you. 

Yours respectfully, A. 8. Downing.” From the foregoing brief letter is it not fair to conclude that 
it will pay well qualitied teachers to register in this Agency? All cannot expect to get 000 
positions, yet we may be able 3 help pyos to Do REI that is more desirable than you now have. 


Send st for our New Manu D Manager, 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, New York. ONE WELK. 
FREE REGISTRATION. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7 


Monroe Street, Chicago, [1]., combines the best features 
ever offered by an Agency. 

1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 

communes. 


2. No time wasted in “ referring "—we recommend direct. 
3. One half of the Agente’? commission given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Send stamp for forms. Address, 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Teachers’ Agency tae Cetin, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.,:6 S. Spring St. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

‘Bate’ Raiakss” BOSTON. ot! Foul! sity 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 


Procures skilled teachers for families 
and schools without charge. Supplies 
competent teachers with suitable positions. 
Circulars of good schovls free to parents. 
Teachers, if seeking a position WesT OF 
THE ROCKIES, send stamp for circulars 
and application blanks to 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Lock Box, 848. Portland, Oregon. 


Brockway's Teachers Agency 


plies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 

28 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Recommends schools to parents. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 























vy ea fein Established, 1855. 
collecting  aaelline dole <4 8 East 147TH Steeet, N. Y. A most fascinating course of study by an en- 
a electing advan fee, in Form fy Stamp. tirely new system of teaching by mai’. Specially 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply} Four iarcger miaries, vchunge oi iocativn | adapted for those preparing for examination or 
of Teachers is the Lanenee and BEST. address Teachers’ Conperstive Association, 170| promotion. Terms moderate. [For circular 
E. AVERY State Chicago, Lll., Orville Brewer, | address, — EATON, 580 Bromfield St., 
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Voots | 
Sarsagacvla 
AWNSN) 


Noses 
Wa\e Hoar 


Vigor and Vitality are quickly yiveu vo every 
part of the body by Hood’s Sarsapariila. That 
tired feeling is entirely overcome, the blood is 
puritied, enriched, and vitalized, the stomach is 
toned and strengthened, the appetite restored. 
Try Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 





Seoliign * 
NS U) [ St 5 


If 


: So disguised that the most 
= delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
pa, FLESH PRODUCER, 
‘ies Persons gain rapidly 
"while taking it. 


Is oduetinns by Physicians to be the FINEST’ 

and BEST preparation of its:class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


Aut Drveersts. Scott & Bowne, New York. 














UBURG CHAIR 


Parlor G CHAIR 


ie LUB NRE CHAIR 
"i ara "$ y 


ry: 
and 
up 


fo Physicians’ 


Ad ustable, 
} perating, o— 
a 


and Ly 


ROCKERS Folding fed ing Rattan CHAIRS 2 
RgSkens.& and SELF PROPEL ate 


ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


Over (00 different designs. 


Our t Automatic Brak all € 
rage fre wes jve discontinued 










. Our hing pric 
in wil aston nish, | 


point in 
Send stamp for 
state class of goods 


you h it for, 
LUBURG MFC. CO. 
146 Nerth Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough jortrnction a! ablest 

MUSIC, FIN . oe Lovorion LIT- 
ERATURE, LAN GUAGES, PHYSICAL 
TURE, _, TUNIN 


and root ec pting 8 1m 
Heap nat i Mootle ar 


ht, rt a week. 
For Illustrated Calendar giving sin information, 
address 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON, 


BEATTY RGANS 


$37.50. Gre: t Bargains in Pi 
=i» for Latest Illustrated Catalogue. 
aniel F. Beatty, Washington, New dren 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 




















THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The power of music as a means of disci- 
pline in the school-room has in recent 
times become recognized beyond dispute. 
Every school cannot have a piano; many 
cannot afford any costly instrument, but 
there are comparatively few who cannot 
pay for a moderate-priced affair like one 


of the well-known Beatty orzans for 
thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents, which 
are worth seventy-five dollars. Write for 
catalogue to Daniel F. Beatty, Washing- 
ton, New Jersey. 





An interesting letter eng * received by 
Mr. W. D. Kerr, Manager Union Teach- 
ers’ Agency, at 16 Astor place, New York, 
reads as follows: ‘‘ Dear Sir: A few weeks 
ago I registered with you, and as the 
result was offered two positions last week, 
to both of which you recommended me, 
each worth $2,000, one at —— ——,N. 

the other at Newark, N. J. 1 accept the 
latter. Unless teachers want to be made 
miserable in pacar cy | tochoose between 
several good positions likely to be offered 
them through your Agency, I would 
advise them to register elsewhere instead 
of with you, yours respectfully, A. 8. 
Downing.” Tron this brief letter it is fair 
to conclude that it will pay well qualified 
teachers to register in this agency. 


The use of language is controlled very 
largely by habit. Habit comes of careful 
training and long practice, constant usage, 
strict watch, repeated suggestion, and 
above all, ewercise in thinking, and in the 
expression of thought. These conditions 
are all most admirably fulfilled in the 
Language Lessons of Robert C. Metcalf, 
supervisor of schools, Boston, published 
by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman & Co., New 

ork, who also publish the Inductive 
Greek Method and the Inductive Latin 
Method, Prof. Wm. R. r, Ph.D., 
of Yale Wustender: William E. Waters, 
Ph.D.; and Isaac B. Burgess, A.M. The 
method employed in these is that followed 
by Professor Harper with such signal suc- 
cess in his classes at Chautauqua and else- 
where. By this method the student 
obtains a knowledge of the language in 
much less time than is usually required, 
and he is prevented from a memorizing of 
the Greek or Latin text without a clear 
idea of the force of each word. 


Take time by the forelock! Don’t wait 
until September comes before you look 
for a school; but if you wish a position, 
notice the vacancies on the list of the 
School and College Bureau of Elmhurst, 
Il., of which Mr. C. J. Albert is the effi- 
cient manager. Among the vacancies for 
lady teachers, this bureau has at present 
nearly four hundred vacancies for Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grades, 
at salaries of $35 to $85 per month ; for 
High School work,—salaries $450. to 
$1,500 : for Normal work,—salaries $600 
to $1,200; for Mathematics, Science, 
History, Latin, and Greek, $500 to $1,100 ; 
for Art, Music, Elocution, Modern Lan- 
guages, etc., $400 to $1,000. The vacan- 
cies for gentlemen include College Pro- 
fessorships (several in leading Universities 
and Colleges), $800 to $2,000; for Normal 
work, $800 to $1,509 ; for Superintend- 
ents and Principals, $600 to $2,000 ; for 
High School, Academy, Seminary, etc., 
$450 to $1, 600 ; for Grade work, $400 to 


Tuition to $600 


Professor James Johonnot will be 
remembered by the children of this coun- 
uy, for many years to come, through his 

mirable books for supplementary read- 
ing. The Appletons have just published 
the most elementary of his Historical 
Series, entitled, ‘‘ Grandfather’s Stories.” 
This work was fully arranged for by Pro- 
fessor Johonnot before his death, and the 
selections bear evidence of his keen a pre- 
ciation of the proper food for children’s 


minds. He has included some very inter- 
esting stories from fairyland, fables, 
myths, legends, home stories, ——— 


stories, etc., beautifully illustrated by t 
best artists. 


Knowledge is becoming so thoroughly 
classified that now every profession has its 
technical works, Among books for teachers 
nothing uals ‘The Teachers’ and 
Students? Library” in arn method, full- 
ness, and practical usefulness. We are 
indebted to that enterprising publisher, 
T. S. Denison, of Chicago, for this indis- 
pensable work. 


BEECHAM’s PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
vous ills, 


THE GRAIN OF SALT. 


A lady finding a beggar-boy at her door 
gave him a meal of coffee, meat, and 
bread and butter, which he sat down in 
the area to eat. A moment afterward, 
however, he rapped beseechingly at the 
door again, and on its being opened re- 
marked with his hand upon his heart, ‘‘If 
I had but a little salt [ should be perfect- 
ly happy.” 

_Of course he got the salt. 

Human nature is always lacking some- 
thing. Oftentimesit were better off with- 
out its wishes, yet it is universally con- 
ceded that no permanent enjoyment can 
be had without the savor of health, which 
keeps good cheer fresh and preserves and 
sweetens life for the future. 

The great, ruddy farmer pines because 
he has not won fame or position. The 
famous man longs for the lusty health of 
the sturdy farmer. 

The grain of salt is wanting. 

How to secure and retain the savor of 
health in the midst of this rushing, ner- 
vous, over-worked generation is a problem 
worthy of our closest attention, It cannot 
be done with stimulants, which but spur 
on the overworked nerves to fresh efforts, 
only to leave them more jaded and shat- 
tered. Nor with narcotics, which tempo- 
rarily soothe, but to create an unnatural 
appetite, the terrorsof whicha De Quincy 
has so graphically portrayed. 

It may be asked, what is the cause of 
this extreme nervousness, lack of — 
lung trouble, deficient heart action, failing 
eyesight, apoplectical tendency, etc. We 
reply, poisoned blood, caused by diseased 
kidneys, and the troubles indicated are 
after all, but symptoms of advanced Kid- 
ney Disease, which is but another name 
for Bright’s Disease. Unless remedied 
there will be a complete breaking down 
of the great blood-purifying organs, the 
kidneys, and they will be excreted, piece- 
meal, through the urine. 

Now, in the spring of the year, owing 
to the extra work which has been put 
upon Kidneys and Liver, through a meat 
diet during the winter months, these 
symptoms are more pronounced, and the 
danger to the patient correspondingly in- 
creased. It is therefore imperative that 
the poisoned blood be eradicated, and that 
the Kidneys be put in com lete health, 
which can be speedily and effectually 
accomplished by the use of Warner’s Safe 
Cure, a tried and proved specific in hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases. 

Pursuing the path we have marked out 
you will ess the salt of content, with- 
out whic life’ s banquet is “ flat, stale and 
unprofitable.” 
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INEST LINE EVEN PRCSENTED. | ‘ 
“@, POPE MFU.CO. 


BOSTON. New YoRK. — CHICAGe. 
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OHIO VALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF METHODS. 


At Steubenville, Ohio, July 9-27, 1889. The 
ey has been selected with a special view to 
— oy teachers in their every-day school-room 
ies. Keeping this object in view, we ask 
a Ay the ee we that of any and 
all other Summer Sc Tuition $10 for the 
session, $8 for 2 weeks, $5 for l week. No extras. 
Boarding $3.50 to $5 per week. For circulars and 


information, a add NM 
ERTZ, STEUBENVILLE, O. 
Faculty : y E. Frye, B. A. Hinsdale, a. 
Guttenberg, I. F. Hali, A. E. Winship, Hon. John 
Hancock, lisses M. W. Sutherland, Reed, 


Sarah L.’ Arnold, M. E. Coffin, K. E. Griel. 





SIMPLIFIED! 
German—Spanish. 


Clear, cencise, practical ay for class- 
room or self instructor. By Prof. A. Knoflach of 
aon York. ; imen copy of either book One 

Dollar. Send for prospectus and testimonials, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 MoRRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Good Teachers Sypplied with Positions. 
Schools supplied with Good Teachers. Send 
starap for our new application blanks. 








H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 








A Summer School for Teachers, 
AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THREE 


WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 30, 1889. 


THIS SCHOOL AIMS TO GIVE THE BEST POSSIBLE COURSE AT THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


NOTICE THE FOLLOWING LIST OF INSTRUCTORS: 


PSYCHOLOGY AND —~ <i —hylaneeed 
Thomas M. wt y etry 
LANGUAGE AN 
calf, a 


R. Fe n, Mass 
GEOG APY *Alex. E e, Hyde Park, Mass. | 
POLITICAL ECONOMY—Prof. E. | 
Andrews of Cornell University. 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS—Dr. Edward W. 
Bemis, of Vanderbilt Caves ay 
PEDAGOGICS—Dr, Edward heib, of the | 


University of ao Caro’ 

ELOCUTIO 
Hopkins University. 

HOME-MADE APPARATUS--Prof. John F. 
Woodhull, of the Colle; 
Teachers. New York City. 


The lowest rate of tuition; the largest discount to clubs; the chea: 


S - isor | 


& 
—Prof. C. L. Woodworth of Johns ww 


for the Training of | 


DRAwinC—E. P. Smith, head drawing teacher 
Public Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PENMANSHIP. Lynne D, Smith, instructor in 


pen nmanship, Hartford, Ct. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING —Principal W. J. Bal- 
lard, Jamaica, L. I. 
MARY — Sarah L. Arnold, 
nD 
KIN DERGARTEN WORK—Misses May Mackin- 
tosh and Bertha Kuhn, Weehawken, N. 
FIVE LECTURES—A. E. Winsh Ip, editor of the 
ie} Fneland Journal of Education. 
O LECTURES—Dr. Jerome Allen, “editor of 
the New York School Journal 
CLAY MODELING—Miss May Mackintosh, 
Weehawken, N. J. 





The most 


pest board. 
attractive section of country. Lake George, Saratoga, and Mount McGregor, all of world-wide fame 


are within driving distance 


Large circulars giving full information now ready. Free to all applicants. Address, 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 








100 Lectures and Lessons for $5 OO 


"| raiep SESSION. 


NO EXPERIMENT. 


Asbury Park Seaside Summer School, 
JULY 15-AUGUST 3. 


18 Departments, 


Send for large Circular giving full information. 


20 Professors. 
Address 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
77 Court Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
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ve CA AF <P SEASON T , Lang 


ENT E 
70 NPE SUBLIC. Cc CONSISTING OF wi fore 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETT VETS 
BODY AND TAPEST Y BRO! ELS. Se PLAYS 
AND INGRAIN 

AT enone LOWER THAN EVER. 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY 

PATTERNS, 


AT $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Upholstery Goods. 


and Lace Curtains. 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 
8UN-FAST HOLLAND Winpow SHADES. 
A SPECIALT 
ALSO FINE PARLOR a OUROWN 
UPHOLSTERING. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO..,| 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th 8STS., NEW YORK 


Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway. 
Reclining Chair Cars, ty of extra charge, are 
run between Chicago and Kansas City on all four 
of our through daily express trains. Second- 
class pomness can ride in these. Second-class 
passengers Can use the first-class Pullman Sieep- 
mg Cars between Chicago and Kansas Cit; a zs 
they choose to the Pullman Conpeny’> 
class charge 0: .00 per night = double bert 
or $2.50 for the through trip a Ch —— 
and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchiso 
On the California Express (leaving Chi o for 
Kansas city’ at ll every night—tenving Momees 
p= A A Chi at 8.30 every morning) a second- 
man ping Car ws - which runs 
pada y aiken change between Chicago and 
Los — Either first or second-class passen- 
gers can use these cars at a rate of 50 cents per 
night, + we moderate charges for the entire 
journey. These cars serve between Chicago and 
Kansas City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
=~ without chan; , affording very comfortable 
and very econom ical accommodations. Berths 
are reserved and procured in the same manner 
as in first-class man cars. Porters have 
charge and kee A hed hg in good order. The 
dining cars of Fe Route are unquestion - 
ably superior to anything in the West. Ali classes 
of passengers have the adv patege of their superior 








service on ri oe Fe Route between Chicago 
and Kansas Ci 


How to Gure 
SKin § ocalp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


Tay ost DISTRESSING FORMS oF , — 
diseases, 


> | with loss of hair, 
ae tool je. $ sre r) ily, eeonomicaly a oon 
permanently cu RA REMED 


TES, 

when all other vont baw and nethods fail. 
CuTICcURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP. Nn ee | Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
he ex ternally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
pep internally, cureevery form of skin 

and blood disease, from -—— to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. wy em by_ the Porrer 

DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co STON, MASS. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pimples, blackh: h d 
i akbace prevented by OOF . a “30 Awd "4 














tm Relief in one minute, i — ae weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. “B50. 
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.N. Sai ee “illustrated book of proofs FREI 
In “¥ Wate for information, please mention 
this paper. 


ere $250. can fu 


give thoes whole time to 
moments may be profitabl, employed also 
yee in towns and cities. F. MONSON 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

hy B.—Please apee and business experience 
ba yo mind about ‘ing stamp for reply. B. F. 










oo A MONTH can be 
ya, 3 working for us. 

- +: horse and 
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who have used Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption 
say itis BEST OF ALL, 
Sold everywhere. 250, 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N, Y. 


We sell exclusively tor cash in every instance. Ali other houses base their prices on the losses in- 
separable from a credit system, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the premiums they 


have to pay to cover these losses, 


MILLI 


NERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 
CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description. 


Cutlery, House-keeping and House-furnishin 
Misses’ 


Glassware. Ladies’, 


Goods, China, 
and Children’s Shoes. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


Gents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED, 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per Ib. 





SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to 


cover the expense. 





Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 



















state if you wan 
English Breakf; ® 
oa ps ast or Sun-Sun Cho 


address The G: 


Order to the Ola B Heliable and enjoy 8 
reat American Tea Company, 31 and aa Ve 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 
Discounts to introduce and get t orders for our New Teas Just 
Received, € 

Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade 
Leaf bei 
some New sw Premiums of Imported China, came, Se. » given 
away with orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made 
if preferred. Good Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. a Ae 
Teas so & Gocts. V: i] 

will send by mail a er of 34 Ibs. q our very 
best Teas on receipt of $32 co. When or particular 
t Formosa or Amo’ Cente Mixed, Young 


which are by. ed from the Select Tea 


used. All nteed absolutely Pure. Hand~ 


to gocts. perlb. Special— 
G di ering be pers Japan 
n, . ’ 
Remember we deal on Caer Pars C Goods.® Send at 
ea. For further partic- 
ese Sto New York, N. Ys P.O. Box aby. 


A bright youth, undergoing examina- 
tion a few days since for admission to one 
of the government departments, found 
himself confronted with the question, 
“ What is the distance from the earth to 
the sun?” Not having the exact number 
of miles with him he wrote in reply: “I 
am unable to state accurately, but don’t 
believe the sun is near enough to interfere 
with a proper performance of my duties if 
I get this clerkship.” 


A lady living in Ohio is the mother of 
six boys. One day a friend calling on her, 
said, ‘‘ What a pity that one of your boys 
had not been a girl.” One of the boys 
about eight years of age, overheard t is 
remark, and promptly interposed : ee 
like to know who'd a bin’ ‘er. I wouldn't 
’a bin ’er, Ed wouldn’t ’a bin ’er, Joe 
wouldn’t ’a bin ’er, and I’d like to know 
who'd ’a bin ’er.” 


The United States furnishes by far the 
larger part of the electric wire to be used 
in the Paris exposition building. 


It is a great thing for a young man to 
get out a little and come in contact with 
other people and see how they live, B. F. 
Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, 
Va., are giving many young men a chance 
to do this, and at the same time to put 
money in bank rapidly. Try them and 
see. 


‘* Maria,” said Mr. Jones, crossly, ‘I 
wish to goodness you'd stop chewing that 
gum. It's enough to drive a man dis- 
tracted to hear his wife smack, smack, 
smack, like that when he’s trying to rest.” 
‘-T'm notchewing gum.” ‘‘ Whatare you 
doing, then?” ‘Eating chestnuts.” 
There was silence for a moment, then Mr. 
Jones added meekly : ** Are they roasted. 
Maria?” 


ai Journalism must be a healthy profes- 
sion,” said old Mrs. Squaggs. ‘‘ I see that 
the writers who used to have pieces in the 
papers when I was a girl are still living 
and writing away the same as ever ; must 
be very old. There is ‘‘ Veritas,” “Anon,” 
‘* Vox Populi,” ‘‘ Pro Bono Publico,” etc. 
Mr. Squaggs went out on the back veranda 
to indulge in a quiet laugh. 


‘* That makes the tenth match you have 
struck. What are you looking for?” 
asked a man of his room-mate one even- 
ing as Ben was striking a match and look- 
ing under the table. ‘ I dropped a match, 
and I am trying to find it,” replied Ben. 


A boy fourteen years old, handed the 
following in as a composition. ‘‘ Breath- 
ing.” The instruction was: ‘ Tell all you 
can about the breathing.” He said : 
‘* Breath is made of air. We breathe with 
our lungs, our lights, our liver, and kid- 
neys. If it wasn’t for our breath we 

would die when we slept. Our breath 
keeps the life a-going through the nose 
when we are asleep,” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visting New York City, save Bag; 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop a the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


PS i Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
al Modern | Conv eniences. 

Restaurants hen 7 pot ebewn with fal best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elev: to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote] than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


‘“‘If any one should call this afternoon, 
Mary, say that I am not well,” said a mis- 
tress to a newly engaged servant. ‘I’m 
afraid I ate a little too much of that rich 
pudding for dinner, and it, or something 
else, has brought on a severe headache. I 
am going to lie down.” A few moments 
later the mistress from her room near the 
head of the stairs heard Mary say to two 
aristocratic ladies who called for the first 
time: ‘‘ Yes’m, Mrs. B——is to home, but 
she eat so much pudding for dinner, she 
had to go to bed.’ 


Popular Summer Resorts, 


If they have not already gone, many 
fortunate people who have the means to 
enable them to remain out of town during 
the hot summer months are beginning to 
to cast about for the right sort of a retreat 
for their families. The loveliest places of 
this sort, veritable Edens, are on the line 
of the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad, 
which is the best and shortest route to 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West 
Superior, ‘White Bear, Mahtomedi, Forest 

e, Chisago Lake, and other com- 
mercial centers and pleasure resorts. For 
—— address A. B. Plough, General 

r Agent, St. Paul, Minn., or ap- 








ply to ticket agents. 





People Wonder 


HEN they find how rapidly health 

is restored by taking Ayer’s Sar- 

saparilla. The reason is that this 

preparation contains only the purest 

and most powerful alteratives and 

tonics. To thousands yearly it proves a 
veritable elixir of life. 

Mrs. Jos. Lake, Brockway Centre, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘ Liver complaint and 
indigestion made my life a burden 
and came near ending my existence. 
For more than four years I suffered un- 
told agony. I was reduced almost to 
a skeleton, and hardly had strength to 
drag myself about. All kinds of food 
distressed me, and only the most deli- 
cate could be digested at all. Within 
the time mentioned several physicians 
treated me without giving relief. Noth- 
ing that I took seemed to do any per- 
manent good until I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which has pro- 
duced wonderful results. Soon after 
commencing to take the Sarsaparilla I 
could see an 


Improvement 


in my condition, my appetite began to 
return and with it came the ability to 
digest all the food taken, my strength 
improved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease life, and I cannot thank 
you too much.” 

“We, the undersigned, citizens of 
Brockway Centre, Mich., hereby certify 


that the above statement, made by 
rs. Lake, is true in every particular 
and entitled to full credence.”’—O. P 


Chamberlain, G. W. Waring, C. ) 


Wells, Druggist. 


“My brother, in England, was, for a 
long time, unable to attend to his occu- 
nation, by reason of sores on his foot. 


sent him Ayer’s Almanac and the tes- 
timonials it contained induced him to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using it 
a little while, he was cured, and is now 
a well man, working in a sugar mill 
at Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.” — 
A. Attewell, Sharbot Lake, Ontario. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





WANTED. Teachers in every section to sell 

“The Christian’s Legacy.” The 
first agent who started sold to every person called 
on the first day.—Just out. Large prizes offered. 
W. J. HOLLAND, 150 Nassau St., New York; E. E. 
HOLLAND, 40 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 








Send to A. W.GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 
vty es, Over yer worn and 2d hand 
a4 Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade 


FOUNTAIN PENS “eikiGu Cane Pike. 


POCKET SCRAP- FILE. te, quick fling, 


cheap. Agents, $4 day. TAY Lok ‘ 0. » demaavilie, Wis, 


A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States 
3 and varnished, suitable for office or 
me use and issued by the BURLINGTON 
ROUTE, will be furnished res vonsible parties 
free on application to P. 8. EUSTIS, General 
Pass. & Ticket Agent ©., B. & Q. R. R. , Chicago, Th. 


tory Belle or Seboeisy Charckes cc 

MENEELY & CO. | Ht 
WEST TROY, X, ¥. 182e 

Description prices and om application 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


McShane Bell Foundry 
cunk Se PEP RO BORGES? en. 
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OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Do you want to sell them? They will bring 
you cash. 


pe MILLER ope Best 


CHICAGO, 
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APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING BOOKS. 
VOL. I.—HISTORICAL SERIES. 


GRANDFATHER'S STORIES 


CoMPILED BY JAMES JOHONNOT. 
AN very attractive and interesting little book for Capplomentany Reading, adapted 
Te includes Fables, Stories of Fat sage, Myths, Legends, Home Sto: A. 
tories. Beautifully illustrated by best artists 


Introduction Price, 27 Cents. 
Sample copies mailed to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 





rimary 
oreign 








Teachers and school officers will eg ee | admit that it is of the highest importance 
to have in the hands of their pupils the best series of reading books obtainable. The 
two principal objects of school readers should be: 


1. To teach the children to read. 
2. To provide them with the best and purest examples of literature. 


For the accomplishment of these objects no reading books are equal to McGUFFEY’s 
— SERIES. Ten thousand teachers testify to this truth. 
tive —— of McGuffe _ ‘Revised eaters, 4 lternate Readers and Speller, MoGuffer's 
Natural veal’ Histor Readers, Eclectic German Readers, e with our proposition of Exchange and 
Introduction rates, will be sent to any address on cogieclion. 





PATHFINDER 


“PHYSIOLOGY. 





This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 


dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 
e hope of the future is in the rising generation. 
9 | truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model 
thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 


Let them be wisely and 





A. S&S. 


1. Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts, 
3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. 
*, For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


(Enlarged edition.) 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLI H&ARS /FL DEALERS IN 
‘| Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAW aw Boosie. 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTIO 

These MODELS have been cpesaly, ‘eatened ores the 
veaching of Form and Drawing ia n Prim: 
mar Schools. They consist of both follda a and ‘Tablete 
arranged in a carefully graded series, 
the greatest regard fer accuracy = ‘peauty ty mand are 
furvished at the lowest possible prices hey have 
oe adopted oe, the } ng cities of the country, and 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 








CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 

JUST OUT. —* English and American Litera- 
LEACH, ree. ord yen Elements of 
SHEWELL, & Composition and Crammar. 
SANBORN, IN PRESS. 

Publishers, Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 

BOSTON, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

CHICAGO, Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive. 
NEW YORK. | tersveteguired" ioe ‘adsinion by. OP *Kenodan “ot Reo 








Bradbury & Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 


NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGO- 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, NOMETRY. In One Yol. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, TRIGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING. 


Used in the best Schools and Academies. Sample copy sent for examination on 
receipt of: For New Elementary, 25 cents: Practical, 40 cents; Algebra, 50 
cents ; Geometry, 40 cents ; Trigonometry, 40 cents ; Geometry and Trigonometry, 60 
cents ; Trigonometry and Surveying, 80 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 





The attention of Teachers is invited to the NENEW ABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provident Savines [,\FE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 








Insurance attainable. 
Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRETARY. 


Cor- 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 


THE SHUVEDR Summer College of Languages, 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 
‘ourteenth Session, July 8 to Aug. 16. 


nie TAUGHT: French, Germ Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance 
Lan, anguages, Angie Some os and Karl  Eengtieh, English Literature and Rhetori ric, Latin, and Ancient 


For Board a 8, adi iss H ey } eee, Vt. 
rerusr OUT: LES CHANSONS DET DE BERANGER, with Historical Commentary and Notes, $1.25. 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


A copy will be sent to teachers at half price. 
For circulars, address, 
INDERGARTEN ATERIAL 
Jd. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 3 EAST (4th ST. N.Y. 














indispensable to the correct teaching 
oft Form ad rawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outse 
For cnnlegue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street. Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 


TRANSLATION OF CASAR. 


Parallel Edition of the Glassics. 





The First Four Books of Ceesar’s Commentaries 
on the Gallic War. Consisting of the Original 
and Translation arranged on . oe pages. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, by mail, $1 

The convenicnce of the arrangement adopted, 
both to the teacher and student, cannot be over- 
estimated. The reader need not use the transla- 
tion unti] he has exhausted all reasonable efforts 
to interpret the original himself, and then, with- 
out the least trouble, he can verify his own 
rendering, or correct his errors. 

N. B.—No sam of this book are sent free for 
examination. F , by —s $1.25, h per copy should 
invariably be sent with the order. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
3 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
The Teacher’s and Student's 


LIBRARY 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linp 
AND OTHERS. 





At the head of all works for teachers! Seventh 
year! Undiminished popularity. 


PRACTICAL, COMPREHENSIVE, RELIABLE! 


The best ideas and best methods of teachers of 
national reputation. It has no equal in prepar- 
ing for examination. ~° 


20 STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


and thousands of teachers endorse it. No room 
for testimonials here. Send for full Races 5a: 
Price | Cio Cloth, Beveled Bds, Marbled $3.00 

Library Leather, Marbled ‘io 3.75 
AGENTS if you want a sure thing try ~~ 
book. It is easy to sell because it is a necessit: 
teachers. Terms, pages, etc., free. New ed La 
revised to date.. 


T. S. DENISON, 
163 Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





7 will confer a favor by mention- 
ing the SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


JOHNSON’S 


[Jniversal (yclopedia 


Subscription Price, $48. 





ewith} A, J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 GREAT JONES S8T., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED. 








CHEMIGAL LECTURE NOTES. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 


Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers 
College, N. J. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“Tt is admirably fitted to supplement any of 
the regular elementary works, and is invaluable 
to those students who stuly, not merely ‘opens 
but to know.”—New England Journal of Ec uca~ 
tion. 


“The chapter on ‘The Chemical Factor in 
Human Progress’ has all the fascination of 
romance ; indeed, in recounting wonders wrought 
it casts in the shade ‘The Arabian Nights.*”"— 
Christian Intelligence. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


MUSIC and FLOWERS 


Go well together. Prepare to enjoy the genial 
season by learning Summer Songs, and play- 
ing restful Summer Idyls, found in abun- 


dance on the ot Books published 
by DITSON COMPANY. 


= Popular Song ¢ Collection (oui: 





such so “ Happy se eating é- leafed 

Clover,” = An ¢ Ola rey es “At My Window,” 
32 others. 

ny our ($1.00) are 

new "Choice Sacred Solos found 

* ~~ ‘acred .’ “When the 

oe " “ Home so Blest, ” roy WD other songs of 
feta beauty. 


‘new POpUlar Piano Collection tae 0's 


pleoes that sound well emong, ‘he trees, as “ De nt 


e Leon,” “Alpine Shepherd,” “* Forget-me-not,’ 
* Fairy "Echo, ti.” 7 in ‘the Mountains,” and 
20 other pleasing pieces. 


In our new Popular Dance Collection 


1) there are many new and sparkling Waltzes, 
Polk as, &. 
Spend a V in providing such books as the above 
and also the genial College songs (50 cts.) 
College Songs for Banjo, :$1,) for Guitar, ($i), 
or War songs(50 cts.) or Good Ola Songs We 
Used to Sing ($1), or one or more of our excel- 
lent Glee or Chorous collections. (See Catalogues.) 
GUIT «RS, BANJOS, MAND OLINS, of the 
best quality, for sale at reasonable prices. 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CU., 867 Broadway, New York. 





COOL, 


information, address 





The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


SUMMER SESSION OF SIX WEEKS 

FROM JULY Ist, TO AUGUST 10th, 
GRIMSBY PARK, Canada, 
HEALTHFUL, 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, 
Analysis, Reading, Recitation, Public Delivery. NATURAL SYSTEM. For further 


25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 
ATTRACTIVE. 


Thought Conception, 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Sole Agents: R. H.VOGDES& CO., 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


W Cer Chestuut & 12th Sa.) National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 








